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THE COLLECTION OF 
FRED J. PETERS, Flushing, Cong Island 


EPRESENTATIVE | CBs famous _ artists 
examples gathered Bek — ee employed by thefirm, 
during the past fifteen Pe > = . with the mos desirable 
years for the purpose of agi cttel | | baat prints after 
illustrating wea oe a tm ; F. F. Parmer 
— ’ ’ A. F. Tait 
“NATHANIEL CURRIER | Cuartes Parsons 
LITHOGRAPHER . ee z G. H. Durrie 
CoLoreD ENGRAVINGS Louis Maurer 
FOR THE PEOPLE” J. M. Ives 
J. Cameron 
a biographical history and , ee . J. E. Butrrerworts 
check list of the old firm _—— a fd and GrorcE Inngss 
of N. Currier and Currier eS. Ld a “ST 
&3 Ives. a om are included, and a varied 


d B ; hem, a : number of subjects all per- 
To be published during the we _| p< ~ : taining to the growth and 
coming year. EE aber oa —— history of the United States, 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION—J]) pcRMBER 6, I g2 et CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES (1 pretton *9) 
Park Avenue and Fifty-Ninth Street, New York 








10 minutes from Liverpool J C O R K I | I 20 minutes from Chester 
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(Council Member, British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Rock FERRY * CHESHIRE * England 
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LD Rush-seated | eo, ; oa | LARGE variety 
Chairs with aS ae ee of old gate-leg 
spindle or ladder- ee — = : tables in oak. ; 
backs. = | fen f -¥ : Two hundred gen- 
A collection of in- (an aa ee uineold pewter plates — 
teresting old iron . ; —_= = and dishes in stock, 
and lead work, door me oe also tankards, salt- 
porters, tobacco ei oe se cellars, pepper and — 
boxes, etc. ; ta mustard pots. 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES SPECIALLY INVITED 


























KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 











umeoge SRS. KOOPMAN 
a5 Ae announce the recent arrival 


ay. 2 






Jan Qy¥, bes 
eat es of a shipment of antiques. 
NG These represent careful 





personal selection in England, on the 
continent of Europe and in America. 

@The colle&ion covers a wide 
range—from bijoux and ornaments in 
porcelain, enamel, glass and precious 
metals, suitable for choice, highly per- 
sonalized gifts, to important articles of 
furniture. 

@An early visit is invited. 


18 BEACON Street 


BosTon | Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUSETTS 


& 











Antiques make the most individual Christmas and wedding presents. ~f205-- 
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MARY LENT 


9 East 8th Street New York (ity 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 









eA Perrect Exampte of the easy-chair 
made in Philadelphia 1750-1760 for John Potts 


who founded Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
SPECIALTY:—Rare and beautiful examples of 


American antiques. 


ROSS H. MAYNARD 
EaSt Middlebury, Vermont 






FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


eAntiques 













DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, Inc. & Carly American Antiques 
PELHAM, NEW YORK 


cAnnounce the opening on November 3rd of their second shop at 
No. 536 Main STREET (corner Banks) New RocuELle, N.Y. 
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The Sundial Shop 


Dw early eighteenth century kneehole desk (c.1730)—in 





which both blocking and serpentining motives are fascinat- 

ingly combined—needs no procession of adjectives to em- 
phasize its exceptional rarity. Including its hand-chiseled decorative 
hardware—this piece is in original and excellent condition. 

The spacious Lowestoft bowl, likewise illustrated, together with 
the pair of English silver candlesticks and a decorated and lac- 
quered tray will serve to convey suggestion of the innumerable 
choice smallwares gathered in The Sundial Shop. 

With the approach of Christmas, it is well to have in mind that 
both American and English furniture, English china, hooked rugs 
andother antiques, expertly chosen, are to be foundhere at their best. 
The authority of the shop in all that pertains to pressed and blown 
glass, historical flasks and other ancient bottles is widely recognized. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 Madison Avenue, New York City 























Anything of interest to American collectors may be appropriately and properly advertised in ANTIQUES 
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Monday, Nov. 5, 1923 
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Public Auction 
of 
Unusual Importance 
OSL Zaer 
Valuable Collection 
Rare Karly American | | ssssswssscay wors resus is wanoos 
. and Chair of same period (one of set of six) 

Antiques ASNee specimen or a complete home can 
be selected out of our vast collection of 





(In the original condition) American and English Antiques. 


Th COLONY SHOPS 
ANTIQUES 


GINSBURG & LEVY 
397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Historical China 
Early Glass & Silver 


From several 








Well-known Philadelphia Estates 
et al, 








A. K. DRESSER 


fg pectaltzes in 
eA merican eAntiques 






And following days, at 2 o’clock 
P.M. Each Day 
































In the Art Galleries of Rare pine and maple dower — 
Samuel’T. Freemané€5Co. chests, slat back arm chairs 
Auctioneers and fine Windsors 
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1519-21 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


EARLY GLASS & PEWTER 
€ 










OL Lew 








ELEVEN EAST 8th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 









Descriptive catalogues mailed upon request. 





Exhibition from Thursday, Nov. 1st, until the day of sale. 
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An unbroken subscription file of ANTIQUES is a sound investment 
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Jame s Curran 
1625 Pine Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Genuine Antiques 


STOP AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP 


HE “STEPPING STONE” is never so completely at its beg 

as with the approach of Thanksgiving and Christmas—those 

two holidays whose appeal is to old-fashioned affections and to 
an old-fashioned joy in giving which finds choicest expression in the old- 
fashioned gift. And this year especially, with the spirit of Christmas, 
the “Stepping Stone” offers, as well, its enticing substance. For all 


Furniture, China, 
Silver and Glass, 
Andirons, Fenders 
Franklin Stoves 
Old Philadelphia 
Wood & Marble 
Mantels 







A Wine Cuar, claw and ball feet; A Five Parr Dinine Tasiz, 
style Hepplewhite, very rare; Brass ANpIRons; Hookep Rucs, mel- 
low toned old ones; Cotorep Lamps of SanpwicH GLASs; SHEFFIELD 
Canpiesticks; Otp Tosy Jucs; StretcHeR Tastes, large and 
small; Carrs, Windsor, ladder back, slat back. 










And please remember that the“STEPPING STONE” is known from coasttocoast 
for its hospitality to lovers of antiques, whether they call by letter or in person. 


Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM STREET :: WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


7 minutes from New Haven Station 
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Katherine N. Loring 


WayLanpb, MassacHUSETTS 
+ 
Offers to those looking for the beS&t 
in design and quality: 





We Have in Our Shop 


ANY common useful pieces, 
a considerable number of 
fine pieces, and a few rare ones. 
Our goods are genuine, and our 












prices — quality considered — are In Maple 
reasonable. Small block-front bureau 
Lowboy 





Write us your wants. We can no 


Dressing table 
doubt be of service to you because S 


Highboy—curly maple 



















our collection is remarkably varied. Chairs 
When you are in the neighborhood Sn Millia 
remember that we welcome your cee d cM eras 
call. You, too, will be charmed Chippendale tip table 
with our Shop and Tea Room. Secretaries 
8 
Chairs 
The ; Hepplewhite sofa 
Webster Place Antique Shop ee 
bop Tea Room Walnut lowboy 
On the Dantet Wesster Hicuway at Franklin, New Hampshire Cherry butterfly table 





Correspondence invited  Genuineness guaranteed 





CriypeE C. Brown, Proprietor. 


Do not let your subscription to ANTIQUES lapse 




























































eAntiques 


authenticated by the 
fingerprints of ages. 

OU will find: Pine 

highboy; onecurly 
maple slant top desk, 
small size; two cherry 
slant top desks; tables; 
bandy leg Dutch pine 
chair table; New Eng- 
land pine saw buck; 
small maple oval top 
‘duck foot; small cherry 
table scalloped apron 
on four sides, grooved 


legs; scalloped drop leaf 














The English 
Antique (ompany 





table; Chinese Chippendale chairs; Windsor comb 
back, country Chippendale Dutch back with pierced 
splat; Priscilla arm with heart cut in splat; early 
American arm chair, extra wide seat and large turn- 
ings; three bannister backs; carved oak chest; large 
pair brass andirons right and lefts; flasks; Sandwich, 
Stiegel and pressed glass; Washington banjo clock. 


EK. C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the 


Springfield line) ‘ 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


Is prepared to send out con- 
signments of English antique 
china, glass, etc., much of it at 
an extremely moderate price, to 
Storekeepers of winter resorts. 
Special discounts are made from 
prices, but references would be 
required. 

THE EnGLisH ANTIQUE Com- 
PANY carries the largest stock in 
New York City of small saleable 
antiques. 


578 -AMadison Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 


The best Christmas gift is a renewal of the subscription you gave last year 




















For Y our Town House 


E have the most complete 
list of antique furnishings in 
the country. 
We solicit enquiries from those 
who cannot find what they want. 
Our specialty is the furniture of 
Early New Englandin Pine, Cherry, 
Maple and Birch, also the later 
and more costly and elaborate de- 
signs of Chippendale, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite. We have a thousand 
pieces in their original (rough) con- 
dition and alsomarvelously finished 
in dull hand-rubbed shellac. 
If you cannot call, please write 
for description and price of what 
you want. 













































é 
BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
P.S.—We also buy rare Antiques. 
























The 
Village Green 
Shop 









losed— beginning 
November 1—during 
the winter months, 
The Village Green 
Shop invites your 
coming with the re- 
turn of Spring. 














GRACE S. WHITTEMORE 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| BURNHAM’ Ss CHATS with COLLECTOR: 








XIl—A YEAR ROUND MESSAGE 
Ao 


have been in the antique business in 
Ipswich. Spring, summer, autumn and 
winter I am right here, and my establish- 


Fi: more years than I need to count, I 


ment is open. 

In this year round following of my voca- 
tion I find opportunity to serve my clients, 
not only by immediate response to their 
needs at any season, but by constant prepar- 
edness to secure the good things which 
come to the antique market. 

In all of this I recognize a measure of pub- 
lic responsibility. I have undertaken to meet 
large requirements in a large way, and at the 
same time to care conscientiously for the 
small individual order. 

To the business of buying and selling an- 
tiques I have added collateral departments 
until my message is well-nigh universal. But 
I can do certain special things for special 
persons as follows: 


Ao Sa 
For ARCHITECTS 


Supply paneling, architectural fragments, 
cupboards, doors, mantels, etc., etc., from 
old houses. | 

; Boke 
For DECORA TORS 


Supply finish, as above, together with 
furniture, rugs, pieces of chintz, iron ware, 


brass, lamps and fixtures. Rugs may be fine 
old hooked rugs, new hooked rugs to match 
decorative schemes, or braided rugs of any 
size and color. 


a 6 at 


For HOUSE FURNISHERS 


My hooked rugs are carried by some of the 
foremost household furnishing and dry goods 
houses in America. 

I am in a position to extend this part of 
my business, on a large scale, supplying rugs, 
new or old in quantities at quantity prices. 


ok 
For THE INDIVIDUAL 


As always, the choice specimen piece is an 
individual item. My net is cast so far and so 
wide that,‘among the infinite number of my 
purchases, are many: of the very finest. 

This is true of rugs, furniture, glass, china 


‘and bric-a- brac.. 


Moke 
For ALL 


I especially invite my clients to come to 
Ipswich. Architects, Decorators, Buyers for 
Jobbing Houses and Retail Establishments 
will find the journey here well repaid, for I am 
prepared at all times to move along broad 
lines of co-operation to: the goal of mutual 
satisfaction. 








R. W. BURNHAM, I[pswicu, -MASSACHUSETTS 


ae 109 IpswicH 











Ask Antiques about the books you need for yourself or to give away 
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By no means all the fascina- 
tion of collecting antiques lies 
in the things themselves. Much 
of it comes from the exploring 
of shops, the penetrating of 
mysterious corners, the dis- 
covering of the unexpected or 
the unknown. 


é 


And much, too, depends up- 
on the personal relations estab- 
lished between the explorer 
and the presiding genius of the 
shop. 


At heart most dealers in an- 
tiques are collectors first, just 
as most fine craftsmen are 
artists first. The commercial 
aspect of their business is often 
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Published Monthly at 683 ATLANTIC _ 


Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone, Beach 5121 


SusscripTION RATE, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Price ror A SINGLE Copy 
CENTs 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date , fart with which it is to take ef- 
fect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 
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Lonc IsLanp’s FAMous ANTIQUE SHOP 


ANNOUNCES A NEW PRICED LIST OF 


ANTIQUES 


Of extraordinary interest —largely devoted to items suitable for Curistmas 
Givinc. Specializing lovely old homespun linens for those who love to 


“Make” things, choice items in 





a more or less secondary con- 
sideration. 


The best of such folk possess 
a quality of temperament 
which makes them personally 
interesting, their shops delight- 
ful and their services well 
worth while. 


é 


If they show, at times, the 
defects of their virtues, if they 
are occasionally slow in cor- 
respondence, procrastinating in 
repairs, and belated in deliver- 
ies, the seasoned collector finds 
in the fact less cause for irrita- 
tion than for thankfulness as 
he realizes that one vocation 
at least has escaped the fatal 
lure of efficiency. 


é 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
herwise replacement copies will not be 
sent, 
Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1923, by Freperick E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


Sandwich Glass, Salt (ellars, Lustre, (hina, Colored Glass, 


Hooked 


Rugs and some charming Braided ‘Rugs, 


Pewter of all kinds and Currier Prints. 


— 


BE SURE AND SEND FOR THIS WONDERFUL LIST! 


Make Your Family and Friends Happy with Gifts They Will Treasure All Their Lives 


Katharine Willis, 272 AHiMside Avenue, Famaica, Long Island 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


In the year-end congestion, the prompt subscription renewal is a blessing appreciated 

































No. II 
SPANISH TEXTILES 


No. I. Chasuble (sixteenth cen- 
tury) 
No. II. Woven Curtain or Cov- 
erlet (fifteenth century) 
No. III. Cut Velvet (seventeenth 
century) 
(See page 220) 
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A MAGAZINE for Collectors and Others WHO FIND 
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The Editor’s Attic 


The (over 


THE cover represents temptation and its triumph. Pheas- 
ants are in season, are they not, and this was too fine a fowl 
not to be served up on the eve of Thanksgiving. And this, 
by the way, is a pedigreed bird, though the time for ex- 
_ ploiting his ancestry is not yet ripe. Suffice it to say that he 

occupies one division (15 x 174% inches) of a hand-em- 
broidered carpet which was completed and dated in 1835 
by an industrious resident of Castleton, Vermont. The car- 
pet now reposes on a shelf in the Editor’s Attic, where it is 
receiving kindly treatment as a possible future witness in 
further investigations concerning the development of early 
American floor coverings. 





Research 


RESEARCH is not to be confused with the sterile process 
~ of faithfully compiling and giving new currency to previ- 
ously published axioms. Properly speaking, it consists in 
accumulating, sorting, and comparing information—old 
and new—for the purpose of testing the validity of existing 
tenets or of establishing freshly discovered facts a little in 
advance of hitherto recorded knowledge. Such a procedure 
probably represents humanity’s closest approximation to 
the revelation of truth. 

Research is honest when it fully discloses the sources of 
its information, and is as candid in acknowledgment as it 
is frank in criticism. It is competent when it is conducted 
against a background of information and experience suffi- 
ciently wide and sufficiently varied to offer trustworthy 
standards for appraising the reliability and the relative 
importance of the innumerable elements of accumulated 
information. But research does not become really fruitful 
until to honesty and competence there has been added the 
power of so interpreting and applying discovery as to ren- 
der it usefully available to mankind. 


Ornamental Straw 


Says the Penny Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, under date of May 11, 1844: “Before 
the disruption of the French monastic establishments at 
the time of the Revolution, the inmates in many cases em- 





ployed themselves in the fabrication of embossed straw 
ornaments. One of the Chartreuse brethren at a later per- 
riod gave a full description of the process.” Of this the dif- 
fuser of knowledge presents an extended digest. 

In the making of straw pictures it is first necessary to 
catch your straw—no easy process, since that to be used 
must be the “whitest, the thinnest, the longest and the 
largest in barrel.” Next follows a tedious process of cutting, 
splitting, bleaching and dyeing. Thereafter the straws are 
shaped to a very exact and uniform size and are pasted, 
according to color, on small sheets of paper. It is these 
straw covered sheets of paper which, in their turn, are cut 
up and are pasted on a solid foundation to constitute the 
straw picture or pattern. As the Penny Magazine gravely 
observes, “the operation is evidently one fitted only for 
those with whom time has but little value.” 

All this is rather vague as to date. Gardner Teall, in 
American Homes andGardens*,suggeststhat the art of straw 
marquetrie is of Italian origin and dates from the fifteenth 
century. In 1914, he considers examples of it very rare in 
America, since he has failed to find a single specimen in any 
shop, or any dealer who really knows anything about it. He 
therefore illustrates his article with examples selected from 
the collections of the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, together 
with a piece of his personal ownership. 

That inexhaustible treasure house of information, the 
Dictionnaire de ? Ameublement et de la Decoration, by Henry 
Havard, discusses straw marquetrie as primarily an eight- 
eenth century device, and quotes from various Parisian 
advertisements—mainly of the 1750’s, but of later date as 
well—which call attention to such things as a shop of work 
in straw, including English tables, writing boxes, bon-bon 
boxes, pictures in relief, bureaus and corner cabinets cov- 
ered with flower-ornaments in straw, further embellished 
with ormolu and topped with marble; boxes covered with 
“Chinese straw” worked in designs which “perfectly imi- 
tate the flowers and other ornaments employed by the 
Chinese’; boxes covered with straw on which are carved 
out “all kinds of subjects—Chinese, Flemish and French, 
in bas relief.” 


*New York, 1914. Vol. XI, pp. 102, 103. In his book The Pleasures of Collecting, 
New York, 1920, Mr. Teall expands the topic and adds illustrations. 
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Straw WorK 
A box g by 634 inches, lined and surfaced with colored straw in various 
patterns. This piece is specially remarkable for its representation of an 
American steamer. Date: first quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Telling of What Winds of Origin 


In all of these, the implication—which seems reasonable 
—is that of a Chinese origin for this really fascinating art 
of straw. Its European exploitation may, quite well, have 
been in part monastic. Yet there appears no overwhelming 
reason to suppose that it was exclusively so. Neither is 
there reason to question Mr. Teall’s attribution of vari- 
ous examples to neat handed folk of other countries than 
France. 

Straw work is, perhaps, now more widely known in this 
country than it was nine years ago. At least one New York 
decorator possesses quite a collection of it. Nevertheless 
the fact that all examples which have hitherto been pub- 
lished, or which have come to the attention of the Attic, 
have been obviously of foreign design as well as of foreign 
make, lends special interest to a straw illuminated box be- 
longing to Mrs. J. Insley Blair of Tuxedo Park, New York. 

Wherever produced, this box was designed to appeal to 
American susceptibilities, for its top displays an early 
steamboat of the Clermont* type, which flies an unmistak- 
able American flag of generously patriotic proportions. 
The technique throughout is that of skill proceeding with 
painstaking care, for the entire surface of the box, within 
and without, is overlaid with straw disposed in bright yet 
harmonious color arrangements. The inner cover is sup- 
plied with a mirror, while at the bottom of a compartment, 
perhaps dedicated to the preservation of treasured corre- 
spondence, occurs the touching symbol of a pierced heart. 

Hazarding dates in the case of objects of this kind is 
seldom wise; yet the material, method and design of Mrs. 
Blair’s example all seem to point, with singular unanimity, 
to the first quarter of the nineteenth century. It was not 
until after the close of this period that the tradition of 
patient and exquisite handiwork began to decline. 

*The Clermont (7807) was 133 feet long with a beam of but 18 feet. This boat, 


further, was devoid of bowsprit. In 1819, the Savannah was the first steamer to 
cross the Atlantic. 











Once More the Bootjack 


THERE is apparently no escape from it. The bootjack 
was invented for the purpose of getting rid of boots: but 
no one thought of inventing something for getting rid of 
the bootjack. Yet here is an example which, if for no othe 
reason than good workmanship, deserves survival. A te. 
spectable age is claimed for it, considerably more than a 
century; and the claim may be justified. 

The piece evidently was made to serve the uses of some 
one frequently away from home, for it folds compaétly to 
fit a liberally proportioned pocket. The material of its fab. 
rication appears to be maple, to the color of which age has 
added deep enrichment. The well matched wooden joints 
of the hinge are pivoted on a handwrought iron rod. Orig. 
inally owned by an old resident of Maine, the jack now 
belongs to H. H. Church of Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Beside it is shown, virtually in actual size, a degenerate 
descendant, dating from late Victorian days. To fill these 
tiny boots with matches, scratchable upon the bootjack’s 
corrugations is to satisfy a humble destiny. What trick 
of fate can have preserved a trinket so fragile and so 
inconsequential? But here it is; and there are, likewise, 
collectors _ 
of Vito- #e Be 
rian match- 
boxes, with 
or without 
bootjacks. 








Bootyacks 
A folding jack which a traveler 
might carry in his pocket; a 
tidy bit of wood work which 
folds to 634 x 3% inches. Be- - 
low it something truly Vic- 
torian, in porcelain. 





The Garniture of Guarded Walls 


The Attic is very glad to pass among the company the 
following paragraphs from a letter received from Miss 
Nancy McClelland, of 753 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
where she may be addressed by interested correspondents. 
This is what she says:— 





“JT am wondering if ANTIQUEs can be of some,assistance to 
me in gathering the material for a book that is, to come out 
next fall. It is a book on old wall papers; and,)in, order to 
make it complete, I am anxious to get a complete and au- 
thentic list of the examples of the various old papers which 
exist in this country. 

“] find that the people who have old papers in their homes 
as a rule know very little about them. Often they are ignot- 
ant of the name of their paper, of the author of it, and of the 
date at which it was printed. The book that is being planned 
will give them not only the complete history of all the great 
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papers that were made, but will also help them to identify 
their own possessions. 

“Do you think that, if this letter were printed in ANTIQUES 
your subscribers would be interested enough to write to me 
telling me of any old papers which they know? 

“J shall be so grateful to you for any assistance that you 
can give me in the matter.” 


A Revelation from Under (over 


Here is something of a puzzle for the agile minded. Not 
long since, Mr. Adelbert Ames, Jr., of Hanover, N. H., pur- 
chased near New Bedford a set of Sheraton mahogany 
chairs of somewhat more than usual refinement of propor- 
tion and design. The tradition, such as there is, back of 
these chairs is to the effect that the family disposing of 
them had at one time dwelt in or near Albany. 

Reconditioning these articles of furniture consisted 
mainly of restoring some rather derelict upholstery. In the 
course of this process, there were found, adhering to the old 
time canvas of the under part of the seats, the fragmentary 
remains of ancient labels. Unfortunately, on no single 
label are there more than a few bits of type border and a 
faint indication of lettering. 

Piecing the three labels together produces no complete 
inscription. Reasonably evident, however, seem the re- 
mains of the following letters, spaced approximately as 
indicated :— 





EE 


. 





No eet 


L oe 


The type face is the regulation eighteenth century Caslon, 
familiar enough during many years of the century suc- 
ceeding. 

No great effort of the imagination is required to suggest 
that these chairs were sold by a New York firm. Perhaps 
some reader will be able to identify name, address and 
advertisement in an early city directory. A curious fact, 
however, remains to be elucidated:—the cabinet maker 
who had the repair of these pieces in hand reports their 
basic seat covers to be of English linen and their inner 
framing of oak. 


From Depths of Some Divine Despair 





BeLaTeD discovery of a tragedy which has occurred in- 
finitely intensifies the sadness of the event. Is it not Jerome 
K. Jerome who illustrates this melancholy principle with 
the distressing tale of his boyhood love—a pet rat which, 


shortly before the household dinner hour, accidentally fell 
into a dish of gooseberry preserve and was drowned? 
“And,” proceeds the author, “none of the family discovered 
it until the second helping!’ 

ANTIQUES strives for reasonable accuracy. Ordinary 
typographical errors will, of course, too frequently occur; 
must, perhaps, be accepted; and may, it is hoped, be forth- 
with forgotten. But mislabeling of items constitutes an 
error calling for correction. Thus in ANTIQUES for Septem- 
ber, page 128, Figure 17, Mr. Culver’s interesting article 
on Ship Models is marred by a legend in which a printer's’ 
misreading has transformed a “ship” into a “sloop,” which 
sailed, undetected, past the censor. 

Concerning this Mr. Culver makes the trenchant com- 
ment, “It is as far removed from a sloop of war as the Levi- 
athan is from a tugboat.” 

This then, is another item for the category of errata. 





SHERATON CHAIR 
One of a set whose re-upholstering revealed fragments of an undecipherable 
label, probably of a New York firm, together with some structural evidences 
of English manufadture. This chair, by the way, is one of the finest examples 
of its type known to the Attic. it has been re-covered in hair cloth, the old 
cast tacks painstakingly straightened and replaced according to their 
original pattern. 
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Czecho-Slav Peasant Furniture 
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From different districts, these chairs display notable differences in both design and treatment. The simple silhouette patterns of the first and third are the 
expression of a tradition evidently not confined to eastern Europe. The second chair is Moravian, the fourth Bohemian. 





By Cyrit G. E. Bunt 


HE treaty of Versailles has given the smaller 

nations of Europe a chance to live; and has recog- 

nised, in determining the bounds of each, the fun- 
damental claims of ethnic affinity. This fact has proved of 
great value in stimulating the best efforts of the respective 
peoples to build up healthy conditions of cultural activity. 
The nations of middle Europe, before the great upheaval, 
were merged in cumbersome empires. Today they are 
recognised as independent states, which are stepping forth 
along very modern lines towards complete self-realisation. 
Still they must not be thought of as zew nations. In a vital 
sense they are of quite respectable antiquity, and each 
possesses deeply rooted characteristics which have their 
origin in early historic migrations. 

This fact has, in the past, generally been disregarded. 
The average tourist, who has seen the usual show towns, 
says to himself that he has seen Germany, Austria or Rus- 
sia, and is content. But things are now changing. We see 
these new countries on the map and realise that each has 
its important towns, each its distin¢tive peoples, each its 
special claim upon our interest. And we arrive at the 





laudable conclusion that we are yet.far from having ex- 
hausted old Europe as a touring ground. 

Further, those of us who are connoisseurs of things 
beautiful and curious, realise that a whole range of new 
opportunities is now opened up for us. For these portions 
of Europe are the fortunate possessors of a series of most 
interesting, highly developed, ancient peasant arts,—the 
like of which is scarcely to be found elsewhere. The pre- 
eminence of the Slavic races in the home arts is acknowl 
edged by all who know, and is doubtless to be ascribed to 
the oriental origin of the great parent stock from which the 
various branches are descended. Each branch, however, 1s 
so individually developed that it must, perforce, be con- 
sidered apart. 

The Czecho-Slovaks, inhabiting Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, possess an inherent artistic ability which it would 
be difficult to over-estimate. They seem instinctively to 
have appreciated the true significance and mission of 
applied art, and to have kept steadfast to the traditions 
which, in most other lands, have been lost with the ad- 
vance of civilisation. Hence we find that the combined 
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gpirit of beauty and fitness so essential to artistic satis- 
faction permeates the whole nation,—though it finds ex- 
ression more in the peasant cottages than in the homes of 
the well-to-do. The latter have, too often, laid upon their 
lives the veneer of Teutonic taste, which, being absent 
from the peasant homes, gives title to the latter to be con- 
sidered the repository of the vital, national art. 

To see Slovakia it is not sufficient to go to Karlsbad or 
Marienbad and take the waters, or to Pilzen and taste the 
stronger beverage for which it is famed. One must leave 
the towns and visit the villages. Here, in the cottages of 
the peasants and in the homes of the small farmers, we 
come upon the most fascinating evidences of the artistic 
soul of the land. For the furnishings are, and have been 
time out of mind, the product of peasant craftsmen whose 
hands have worked out their national ideals in terms of 
singular beauty. 

A traditional character pervades not only the form and 
decoration of the furniture but even the position which 
each piece occupies in the house. There are, for instance, 
in the living room,—the cierva izba,—invariably the solidly 
constructed table by the window, and a long, partitioned 
settle by the wall. There are the inevitable ample bed 


Figs, 2 and 3 — Patntep CupBoarbs 


piled high with embroidered pillows, a tall wardrobe, per- 
haps a chest or two, and a corner cupboard, on which are 
placed a holy image and blessed candles. 

There are chairs with wonderfully carved backs, prob- 
ably a cradle and a spinning-wheel, distaff and stool. From 
the thick beams of the ceiling are suspended beautifully 
painted plates. Along the walls, on narrow shelves stand 
cups and saucers, while pendant from the shelf edge hang 
jugs and pitchers that would make the hands of a collector 
positively itch for possession. 

Upstairs, if there is a second story, are bedrooms vir- 
tually unfurnished save for the beds and great chests. 
These are the sleeping quarters of the married children of 
the family. 

While the disposition of all furniture is traditional and 
subject only to slight modification, it is safe to say that 
one could go into innumerable homes and find each one a 
fresh delight. An endless variety of detail delights the eye 
in the matter both of form and of decoration. No two pieces 
of furniture are alike, although all are beautiful and 
instinct with the simplicity of good taste. 

They are designed with a native genius for form and 
colour, and it is rare indeed to find a piece of genuine old 


The first, an elaborate Bohemian piece, whose form displays the influence of the German baroque style, shows in its painted decoration the unmistakable in- 
fluence of oriental textile design. The second well exemplifies the fecund source from which our Pennsylvania Dutch drew inspiration. 
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Fig. 4 — Intaip CupspoarpD 
The florid mounts are the only detriment to a design of singular re- 
straint and dignity. Here is the influence of Italian intarsia; but the 
vase from which flowers spring remains a characteristic feature. 


peasant work devoid of ornament. Carving, both in high 
and low relief, fluted work, chip and poker work are all to 
be found, and, in addition, even the more difficult processes 
of inlaying and intaglio. But the most beautiful effects 
are seen in the wonderful painted furniture,—and, remark- 
ably enough, much of the actual painting is performed by 
the women. 

This decoration is usually carried out either in oils or in 
colour-wash under a coat of varnish. As will be seen from 
the illustrations, floral forms are predominant, brightly 
depicted on sharply contrasting grounds,—generally in 
rich tints of red or blue. Carnations are perhaps the most 
favoured of all flower forms; but roses, tulips and other 
blossoms are frequently found depicted with great skill and 
taste. The mode of treatment runs the whole gamut of 
variation from naturalistic sprays or posies to completely 
conventionalised ornament based upon the older tradi- 
tional types. Birds and animals are sometimes introduced, 
and panels with sacred pictures and even landscapes are 
employed. 

It is to be expected that, in a country so long parti- 
tioned, we should find even the conservative peasant arts 
exhibiting the influence of their former states. Thus we 
discover in the west, that the nearer we approach to 
Germany the more evident is the rococo influence. In 
Moravia, particularly the southern part, we find the 
lively abandon of brilliant Hungarian colouring; while the 
further east we proceed, the more evident becomes the 
feeling for a modified Byzantinesque style. We perceive 
here the. oriental taste dictating not only. the, selection of 
the designs, but also the harmony of the colour schemes. 


Le 


Where carved ornament is used, it is generally geome. 
tric, with perhaps religious symbols, dates or initials jn. 
troduced. Chip-carving is restricted principally to the 
mountain districts. Inlaid work has, in many pieces of late 
date, developed into incrustation with metals or mother. 
of-pearl; while intaglio, filled with dark wax (or sealing 
wax), is peculiar to the shepherds of the Carpathians, 

The accompanying photographs, reproduced by the 
courtesy of the Czecho-Slovak authorities, will show, bet. 
ter than any description, the style and essential beauty 
of all the peasant furniture. 

The chairs have solid but plain seats, while the legs 
are usually roughly squared. Only occasionally are they 
turned. All the skill of the carver is reserved for the backs 
which show great variety of design. In Figure 1 we have 
some typical examples, than which it would perhaps be 
difficult to select more divergent forms. The refined sim. 
plicity of the first on the left, typical of the produds of 
the Tatra, is well placed in contrast with the one firmly 
carved in relief from Moravia; while the example on the 
right shows an excellent design in chip-carving from 
Bohemia. Above these is shown a carved and painted shelf 
such as is used for treasured crockery. The wooden pegs 
beneath are such as one would use for hanging :jugs of 
excellent majolica. 

Figure 2 shows a beautiful example of those tall, painted 
cupboards for which Bohemia is noted. Typical of the 
best Bohemian work, it displays in its general outline, 
with the scrolled carving of the cornice, the fluted column 
and other details, the influence of German baroque. But 
the floral sprays on the panels and on the ground are of 
the native tradition,—note the stylistic carnation sprays 
and the inevitable flower vases. 

The example shown in Figure 3 shows no trace of the 
Teutonic influence. The comparative simplicity of the 
design is relieved only by the bright and bold painting of 
the six panels. Here again we have the recurring flower vase 
but with posies of tulips, a flower second only to the car- 
nation in popular favour. 

So charming are these wardrobes that we venture to 
illustrate yet a third (Fig. g),—an elegant example with 
inlaid decoration suggestive of Italian influence. Heavy 
scrolled mounts are a prominent feature, and the tulip 
sprays are noticeably restrained and stylistic 





Fig. 5 — Paintep CHEsT 


Observe the applied half turnings, or drops. Observe, too, the turnip feet. 
Here again the relationship to the peasant furniture of Pennsylvania 1s un- 
mistakable. 
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Unlike the tall cupboard, which is an adjunct to Czech 
home life adopted at a comparatively late period, the 
carved or painted chest has, for ages, been an indispensable 
thing. No home but has several of these necessities, and 
two or more are generally to be seen in the studa (living 
room) of even the humblest families. No maiden would 
dream of getting married without one, for they serve the 
purpose of marriage coffers, being destined to hold the 
damsel’s “dowry” of clothes and linen,— 

Some of the finest decorative work is to be seen on these 
coffers. The example we illustrate in figure 5 has the un- 
common feature of turned feet. The form of the panels, 
the ornaments in relief between them and the quaint 
meander-like design of the painted surround, no less than 
the treatment of the flowers, point to Tyrolean influences. 

Great and pleasing variety of form is discovered in the 
peasant spinning wheels, some being quite plain (though 
effective) in workmanship. Mostly, however, they are of 
excellent design and construction, showing, as do the two 
illustrated in Figure 7, facile art in turning, carving and 
joinery. Some have their flat, broad wheel decorated with 
brightly painted floral sprays. 

Our next photograph (Figure 6) a carved and painted 
cradle of somewhat Tyrolean form has a simple yet highly 
decorative display of strewn floral decoration which 
stamps it as Czech. Some examples, particularly in the 
Carpathian regions, are decorated ‘entirely with chip- 
carving of geometric patterns. 

The Czecho-Slovak bed is an institution. An exceeding 
amount of hought and care is expended upon this essen- 
tial of home comfort. Entering the stuba of a peasant 
home, one sees the bed piled high with pillows and linen, 
the latter exhibiting beautiful embroidery. Whatever 
variation there is in the form of bedstead, there is, with 
them all, a family likeness and the decoration is charac- 
teristic. We show a particularly pleasing example, in 
Figure 9, painted in green, the flowers (in reds, blue and 
green) upon panels of warm brown. The piece bears the 
date 1851 and the sacred monogram is noticeable as a 
feature on the head and on either side. 

More substantial in construction, and perhaps more 
typical, is the bed of which the head is shown in Figure 8. 





Fig. 6 — Paintep CRADLE 

The strewn floral decoration here is different from the somewhat more com- 
pact stylizing of the pieces previously illustrated. It is more characteristi- 
cally Czech. 


he ES 
Fig. 7 — Spinninc WHEELS AND Distarrs 





This is an older bed and more rudely painted; but it ex- 
hibits posies of the traditional type in bold colouring upon 
a cream ground. 

In recent years there has grownup in Czecho-Slovakia 
quite a number of centers for the encouragement of the 
artistic crafts,—not the least of which is that of furniture 
making. But, however excellent these craft-schools may 
be, and however worthy of our praise their productions, 
they cannot be said to be reviving the old peasant arts. 
The furniture, for instance, produced under conditions of 
the art-workroom or training school, must be quite a differ- 
ent thing from the true peasant furniture made by the peas- 
ants for their own use at the behest of a great tradition. 

The craft-centre productions are good, but essentially 
modern in design; and in the decoration there is over much 
leaning towards impressionism, or, perhaps, futurism. The 
naiveté of the old tradition is lacking, and so, to a great 
extent, is the intrinsic beauty of form (the slow product of 
ages) which makes the old peasant furniture so charming 
and personal. 

Note—The so-called peasant arts of southern Germany and the lands 
to the east are not in all cases to be accepted as non-professional house- 
hold arts. They quite frequently will represent the skill of local artisans. 
This is particularly true in the case of furniture, which, in Bavarian 
villages at any rate, was often glorified for use by the brush of the village 
painter. This fact is emphasized in an article entitled Bemahlte Wohn- 
rdume issued in connection with an exhibition of painted furniture, in 
peasant style, held in Munich in 1909. The same article suggests that it 
is inadvisable to interpret the word “peasant” too strictly in this connec- 
tion, since examples of the style are mainly encountered in the homes of 
a somewhat higher class of country folk, and in the rural taverns.—Eb. 
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A Common Origin of Design 


A note to follow Czecho-Slav Peasant Furniture 


i Bes frontispiece of this number of AnTIQUEs belongs, 
in principle, among the illustrations for Mr. Bunt’s 
article, though there is between them no immediately 
manifest relationship. Mr. Bunt’s concern here is with 
painted furniture in eastern Europe; the frontispiece offers 
western European textiles. Here are three specimens of 
old-time fabric, brought to this country from Spain a year 
since by Edgar L. Ashley. Presumably they were all made 


in Spain: the central example, a Moresque weaving of wool 


Fig. 8— Paintep Bep 
Older and handsomer than the succeeding one. 


















—or linen and wool —perhaps in the fifteenth century— 
or even earlier;—the chasuble at the upper left corner, 
probably in the sixteenth century; and the fragment of cut 
velvet, at the lower right, quite as probably in the sixteenth 
century. | 

In each we have, as the main feature of the repeat, a 
large vase or jar. In one case this vase serves as the bowl of 
a fountain; in another, it supports a sheaf of flowers; in 
yet another, we are uncertain as to whether we are gazing 
upon floral display or the upward throw of water; but 
nevertheless, the vase is obviously present. In the two 
older examples we have, likewise, a strong emphasis upon 
bird forms arranged in balancing couplets. 


—— 


And, now, on this page and those which just precede, if 
we examine the eighteenth and nineteenth century painted 
designs of Czecho-Slav peasant furniture, we shall discover 
—in a country temporarily and spatially far removed from 
Spain—the persistence of these very textile motives, aq. 
justed to meet a different requirement but toall intents and 
purposes unchanged. Then, if we think a moment, we shal] 
remember encountering very similar motives in certain 
early carved chests of Connecticut and the later painted 
examples of Pennsylvania. 

So many recurrences of design in so many and various 
times and places seem to argue an ancient common ances. 
try: and such, indeed, is the fact. In the garden lands of 
eastern Asia, from time immemorial, the love of animals, 
of birds and trees and flowers; of cool fountains of water 
and of great broad-lipped jars of glazed pottery for holding 
oil or wine, or for the support of branching foliage, was man- 
ifested not only in daily custom but in the subjeéts cele. 
brated in literature and in art. 

The Persians and their Mohammedan conquerors 
cherished the jacinth, the tulip, the eglantine, the carna- 
tion and the peach blossom, and wove them into their 
fabrics. Syrian Christians saw in the fountain the symbol 
of Christ’s gospel; and they and their followers wrought 
it in carved stone and ivory and threaded it into stuffs 
which display birds — sometimes doves, sometimes pea- 
cocks — partaking of the flowing waters of life. 

The rich symbolism of the Orient was carried over into 
Europe with the oriental fabrics which,during long centuries, 
followed the highways of commerce. Long after their mean- 
ing had been forgotten, the patterns of these supplied later 
European weavers with ideas. And, since textiles have al- 
ways served as design books for other handicrafts, the same 
basic motives from the Orient, often disjointed, detached, 
and mis-applied, are to be encountered in all the minor art 
products of Europe throughout the middle ages and, in 
some instances—despite the extending dominance of clas- 
sicism—throughout the entire period of the Renaissance— 
even to the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
Of this, however, more in months to come. 












Fig. 9— PatnTeD BepD 


Dated 1851 and not without “Victorian” earmarks. 
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A Gateway to Walled Enamel 


By H. Beprorp-Jones 


N San Francisco, not long ago, I was inspecting a re- 

markable collection of Chinese cloisonné which in- 

cluded a score of authentic Ming pieces; when the 
owner smilingly showed me a clipping from the morning 
newspaper. This clipping set out an interview with an ex- 
pert, who declared that there was not a piece of genuine 
Ming work in the city, and who then went on to say that, 
except by the Chinese themselves, their cloisonné could 
not be imitated—that the very idea was absurd. A little 
later in the day a Chinatown dealer offered me, for forty 
dollars, a glorious cloisonné bowl, 
apparently of the finest K’anghsi 
type; yet it had been made within 
the year at a Kobe factory. It was 
Japanese, and its aged appearance 
was cleverly simulated. 

If experts are sometimes wrong 
about cloisonné, what about the pub- 
lic? The subject is indeed confused. 
Yet much of the confusion may be 
removed by a comprehension of the 
process of cloisonné manufacture. By 
the term cloisonné only the Chinese 
ware is meant, since the commonly- 
seen Japanese ware has no value, ex- 
cept in rare cases. The old Chinese 
ware, however, has a peculiar value 


And this is the manner of its mak- 
ing: Upon a base, usually of copper, 
but occasionally of other metal, are 
applied the cloisons, or walls—thin 
strips of brass, gold or silver. These 
are laid on edge in patterns; the 
spaces enclosed by these wires—and 
that outside them—are filled with 
enamel, so that the finished work 





Fig. 7 — CLo1soNNE AND CHAMPLEVE 


for its artistry is fresh and genuine. As in some of the im- 
perial pieces in the British Museum, artistic values were 
obtained which have not been equaled in later periods. 

After the fall of the Ming dynasty, the Manchu 
emperors carried Chinese art in general to its highest 
point of achievement. Under K’ang-hsi (7662-7722) the 
Ming cloisonné was somewhat improved in finish, yet its 
robust vigor of coloring and execution was long retained. 
This gradually softened into a technical perfection until, 
under Ch’ien-lung (7736-7795), the very peak of the art 
was reached—and decay set in. The 
artistic urge was at an end. Now the 
factories were established, and what 
had been a slow and loved product of 
great individual craftsmen became 
an industrial product turned out for 
a general market. The same process 
was to recur a hundred years later in 
the field of oriental rugs. 

From the very earliest period, 
cloisonné work was combined with 
applied ornaments of bronze, heav- 
ily fire-gilded. It was also combined, 
often in the same piece, with champ- 
levé enamel.* This term appears to be 
a stumbling block, even to students. 
It means, simply, that, instead of the 
enamel being laid between raised 
cloisons, the solid metal is chiseled 
out and the enamel is then laid in 
the hollow spaces thus contrived. It 
was applied to bronze rather than to 
copper. The finest Chinese pieces 
often display these two methods of 
enameling combined. 

Figure 1 shows a piece which was 
stoutly affirmed, by a prominent ex- 





presents the aspect of fine metallic 
lines separating the varied colors of 
the patterned enamel. Repeated fir- 
ings are required properly to fuse 
the enamel, yet in this process the 
lustre and brilliancy of color must not 


An unusual example on the body of which only the 
cloisons constituting the pattern have been filled 
with enamel. The exposed metal ground has been 
gilded. Neck and base are champlevé. So, too, part 
of the dragon. The Chinese are reputed to have de- 
rived the art of cloisonné from the Byzantine world. 
In the shape of the vase illustrated there is evidence 
of Persian reminiscence. 4uthor’s collection. 


pert, to be exa¢tly his idea of champ- 
levé work. The body of the vase is of 
bronze, fire-gilded, the base and neck 
being done in true champlevé. The 
conventional lotus design covers the 
body, but not in the usual fashion, 


be dimmed. Polishing the finished 
Piece is an entire art in itself, and may impart either a dull 
finish or a high, brilliant glaze. Part of the beauty of a fine 
piece—contrary to popular opinion—consists in the deli- 
cate tracery of the metal walls showing against the enamels. 
The art of cloisonné was slowly evolved, however, and the 
earlier pieces appear almost unpolished. Learned from the 
Persian, Arab and Byzantine artisans, transplanted into 
Eastern Asia by the Mongol rulers, cloisonné appears as an 
effective Chinese'art under the Ming dynasty, which suc- 
ceeded that of the Mongols in 1368 and closed in 1644. The 
Ming cloisonné is crude in its technique, in its enamels and 
designs,-yet it has all the appealing charm of the primitive, 


for in this instance only the tracery, 
or pattern, of the cloisons is filled with enamel, while the 
background is left in the metal entirely exposed except for 
gilding. The pattern is thus raised uniformly, by the depth 


*The distinction between cloisonné and champlevé need never be confused if 
the student will but bear in mind the literal meaning of the two terms. Cloison is, 
of course, merely the French word for wall or partition. Patches of enamel, large or 
small, partitioned from one another by slender wire walls, therefore, constitute 
cloisonné work. Champlevé means raised field. Where part of a metal surface is 
incised or hollowed out and the hollows filled with enamel, the field, or original 
surface, is raised to the same level as the enamel, or at times slightly above it. 

According to Litchfield’s Antiques, Genuine and Spurious, the British museum 
authorities attribute to the cloisonné technique an antiquity greater than that 
allowed to champlevé. Yet the former is fundamentally the more complex and 
elaborate. Champlevé is, after all, merely a process of inlay assisted by applica- 
tions of heat. And inlay is, fundamentally, a very primitive art.—Eb. 
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of the cloisons, above the surface level. It is this feature 
which the expert took to be champlevé; and, I may add, 
others confirmed his opinion, and have been greatly put out 
to find themselves mistaken. About the vase twines a 
dragon, exquisitely chased and designed, heavily gilded, 
and adorned with champlevé work. A remarkable point of 
the technique, here, is that the enamels are just as they 
came from the fire—neither ground down with pumice nor 


polished, but rising 
above the cloisons 
in softly rounded 
knobs. 

Figure 2 shows a 
piece typical of the 
perfection to which 
enamel work was 
brought under 
Ch’ien-lung. Every 
detail of the cloison 
workisscrupulously 
and minutely per- 
feét — convention- 
ally so—; while a 
very high polish 
covers the whole. 
Combined with this 
cloisonné work is 
a dragon handle, 
partly adorned with 
champlevé enamel 
andrichly gilt. This 
piece is technically 
perfect, but its de- 
cadence is evident 
in its lack of bal- 
ance, in its line; it 
was wrought by an 
artisan, not by an 
artist. 

The pomegranate 
bowl next shown 
(Fig. 3) probably 
made about 1700, 
is, in conception and 
execution, the high- 
est type of the art, 
combining cloisonné 
and repoussé work. 
Its all-over conven- 
tional lotus pattern 
shows most unusual 
mottledcolors.Over 


this runs a design, apparently in overlay, of pomegranate 
branches, fruit, and flying bats. This design is beaten out 
in the copper so as to form a raised design, and the 
enamel of the tree-branches is not ground down but is 
left in rounded contours. The gold cloisons are“heavily 
rimmed, or beaten over at the top, to give the broad wall 
effect of champlevé work. The balance of the whole piece, 
particularly in its color combinations, is remarkable. 

In comparison with these examples of the finest later 
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Fig. 2— CLoisonné (7736-1795) 
Here is displayed extraordinary technical facility with a decline in perception of form. The dragon 
handle is enamelled in champlevé. Collection of Mrs. Denby. 





a 


Chinese work, when the art of cloisonné enamel had 
reached its peak, glance at the so-called Ta Ming, or 
Great Ming, vase (Fig. 4). This piece was bought sone 
ten years ago by a collector who thought it possibly a 
Chinese imitation of Ming work. It was made in Japan 
about 19I0, at a Kobe factory. Upon its base appears, 5 
cloisonné enamel, the familiar Ta Ming mark. At firs 
glance this appears to be accomplished in the old pic. 


ture characters, but 
closer scrutiny 
shows it to be novel 
in shape and draw. 
ing. 

This distin&tionig 
interesting, forit ex. 
tends to the whole 
piece. The vase 
combines the pecu- 
liarities of the imi- 
tation Chinese ware 
which may now be 
found in auction 
rooms and_ shops 
throughout the 
country and which, 
two times out of 
three, is sold as 
genuine Chinese 
cloisonné. To an in- 
expert eye it seems 
to be such. The 
shapes, materials, 
colors, design, work- 
manship, all appear 
Chinese; yet close 
examination denies 
this appearance. In 
each particular is a 
slight deviation 
from the Chineseart 
conception—e a ch 
departure slight, 
yet in the ensemble 
damning. Letus re- 
gard these details in 
the present example. 

The vase was 
made and sold to 
imitate an ancient 
Ming produét, and 
approximates _ the 
simplicity of the 


Ming work. The colors would appear to approximate the 
deep corals and pure rich yellows of the Ming period, and 
the cobalt blues, which were perfected by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, under Ch’ienlung; yet they con- 
tain peculiar tints which the Chinese never used. Where 
two shades or colors are fused together, the result is strik- 
ingly different from similar fusions as they occur in the 
pomegranate vase. Nor is it the cruder fusion accomplished 
by the Ming artists. In a word, it lacks the Ming effect. 
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Again, the ex- 
posed rims of neck 
and base are gilded; 
not with the old 
concentrated amal- 

- gamof gold, furnace 
fired, but with a 
feeble electroplated 
film. The design 
appears to- be a 
form of the usual 

. lotus pattern, yet 
one senses some- 
thing amiss with it, 
and discovers that 
it has been “im- 
proved.” The 
enamel is pitted— 

_as were the - Ming 

enamels—by reason of a hurried and probably single firing; 

but inthis imitative piece the surface has not the peculiar 
feel, the patina, of the real Ming. 

Other pieces of this imitative ware may copy a Chinese 
design more closely, yet every piece will show some “im- 
provement” on the original. Perhaps the cloisons are not 
laid with the perfected balance of the Chinese work. Then, 
too, many. of these Japanese pieces contain extended cloi- 
sons and single unattached scrolls, such as were met with 
in the Ming work, yet they never possess the peculiar line- 
effect attained by the Chinese. 

In recent years the Japanese factories which turn out 
this work have attempted a more exact reproduction of 
Ch’ien-lung and K’ang-hsi pieces, largely in articles of 
utilitarian: rather than decorative purpose, and with re- 
markable results: There are no marks, the color and de- 
signs are followed with great fidelity, and even the shapes 
are copied without variation. Even in such pieces, however, 
the difference. may be perceived. It appears in the poor 
juxtaposition of colors, peculiarly a Chinese talent; in the 
treatment of the cloisons; in a slight, yet perceptible failure 
to grasp the Chinese harmony of line and hue. That the 
Chinese themselves imitate the old cloisonné goes without 
saying; but this is not done for export, and their imitations 
at least preserve the old artistic tradition. 

_ Except for the minor differences noted, the Japanese 

imitation performs a real service by affording at very 

moderate prices a great many objects not only of immense 
decorative value, but of utilitarian use, for the process is 
applied to all manner of small articles, as well as to large 
vases and basins. Reputable establishments, of course, 
sell it for what it is, but dealers with no particular knowl- 
edge of the craft may themselves be imposed upon. The 
intrinsic and artistic value of these pieces is nothing as 
compared with that of the originals, just as the value of 
most oriental rugs flooding the market today is little as 
compared with that of the fabrics made before the day of 
cheap dyes and factory labor. Yet the same service is ren- 
dered in each case; for the originals of both rugs and cloi- 
sonné are placed beyond the reach of the average purse, 
except through some fortuitous circumstance. Not long 
4g0 a woman who was seeking a rose-bowl, was offered a. 





Fig. 3 —A Hicu Type or WorKMANSHIP 
A bowl of beautiful shape, well balanced 
pattern, and superior technical expression 
(c. 1700.) Author's collection. 












most unique and remarkable piece of cloisonné by the 
family of a diplomat who had brought it from the Orient 
thirty years ago, at fifty dollars. She refused it, deeming the 
price excessive. Two weeks later in a shop she was offered 
the same piece, as a great bargain, at five hundred. 

It is generally believed that when a bit of cloisonné is 
damaged, it is done for; but the contrary is in fact true. 
This does not apply to the ordinary Japanese commercial 
ware, which, owing to its construction and materials, is not 
worth repairing; but any fine or ordinary piece of Chinese 
work is well worth a slight repair cost. This ware, unlike 
the Japanese, is not easily damaged; the repeated firings 
so harden the enamel that it will often resist a blow that 
bends even the copper or bronze base. It cannot be re- 
stored when broken, but it can very readily be repaired by 
any. clever worker in enamels or ceramics. The broken 
cloisons may be again fastened in position, and the enamel 
may be replaced by a colored paste which hardens without 
firing. Such substitute paste will not resist water, but it 
will not be detected except on a very close scrutiny; and 
many a piece of fine cloisonné has been discarded as worth- 
less which might have thus been made to give service and 
decoration for years to come. 

The makers’ marks on cloisonné deserve a special word. 
In general, the usual four- or six-character mark used for 
porcelains, is 
not employed 
in this enamel 
ware.Itoccurs | 
on the early | | 
ware, some- 
times with 
elaborate dec- 
orations, on 
the foot of the 
piece; but af- 
ter the Ming 
period this 
practice was 
not followed, 
as a rule. 

But marks 
are of little 
value in de- 
termining the 
period of cloi- 
sonné. Nearly 
always a piece 
must be 
judged by its: 
colors and en- 
amels, its de- 
sign and gen- 
eral work- 
manship, so 
that the aver- 
age classifica- 
tion is seldom 
to be very 
heavily relied 
upon. 





Fig. 4— Pseupo MinG 
A Japanese imitation of the crude yet vigorous cloi- 
sonné of the Ming dynasty. Entirely satisfactory for 
decorative purposes for those who like the type. Collection 
of F. B. Williamson. 
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The Cabinet Pedestal Table 


By Matcoi A. Norton 


HE three little cabinet pedestal tip tables here- 

with pictured are the rarest mahogany pieces of 

Colonial furniture known to me. I have seen just 
the three of them. The first (Fig. 1) is owned by Frederick 
W. Mercer of New London, Conneéticut; the second be- 
longs to me; and I have discovered the third one in the 
collection of Herbert Newton of Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
I have heard rumor of a fourth, owned by a physician, a 
former resident of Hartford, Connecticut, who moved to 
New York a number of years ago. 

The tops of these tables are of the cut out, dish, or so- 
called saucer type. Each table has three legs; but in place 
of the turned pedestal, usually offered as support for tip 
and turn tables, there is substituted a three-cornered 
cabinet pedestal, to each corner of which is applied a 
fluted sycamore column. The contrast offered by the color 
of the woods is effective and pleasing. In one of the panels 
of each cabinet is a door, which, on opening, discloses a 
series of little V-shaped block front drawers. 

In the table owned by Mr. Newton, and in my own, 
these little drawers are V shaped. In those of Mr. Mercer’s 
table the V is varied by a sweeping curve on each side. 
Each of these curved sides, however, is cut from a single 
piece of wood, a fact which alone is sufficient to give this 
table distinction as a piece of early cabinet making. 

Mr. Newton’s table, like mine, has the usual plain 
Dutch feet, while Mr. Mercer’s has carving on each knee 
and the feet show the claw treatment. Mr. Mercer’s is the 
smallest of the three and the details are better and finer. I 
feel sure, however, that one master craftsman made them 
all. Where they were made and who made them it is im- 
possible to say. They could have been made in Newport, 
the Connecticut Valley, or at New London. All four were 
found between New London, Conneéticut, and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. It looks as if they might have been 
made in or near Middletown or Haddam, Conneéticut, on 
the Connecticut River. From these and nearby towns 
camé many beautiful pieces, now owned by prominent 
collectors. 


The dealer who sold Mr. Newton his table is dead, and 


ets 


Dertait Views or Drawers FROM THE Norton TABLE 


Compare these with the drawers of the Mercer table on the opposite page. 


all we know is that he said he found it near Springfield 
Massachusetts. My table came from the Davis family, 
who lived in Plantsville, twenty-five miles southwest of 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1918, and who later moved to 
New York State. They were an old and prominent family 
of central Connecticut in Colonial days, closely conneged 
with the early history of the state. 

The Mercer table has descended to the present genera. 
tion from earlier ancestors. Mr. Mercer’s great, great 
grandfather—John Deshon—who was a member of the 
shipping board of New London, Connecticut, during the 
Revolutionary War, was married to Sarah Starr, also of 
New London, in 1752. The table is first known to haye 
been in their home. Whether made for them on their 
marriage, or purchased later, is not known. Nothing js 
known as to who made it or whence it came. In all prob- 
ability it was made for them, as it can hardly be of a much 
earlier date than 1752, and the probability is that it is 
somewhat later. 

Sarah Deshon, their daughter, married Samuel Wheat, 
September 20, 1770. Both John Deshon and Samuel Wheat 
were prominent men in New London in their day, but 
there is no discovered record of the business in which they 
were engaged. Harriet Wheat, daughter of Samuel and 
Sarah Wheat, was born in 1792, and married Dr. Archibald 
Mercer of New London, June 18, 1817. William Mercer, 
born March 21, 1821, was the father of the present owner 
of the table. These early forbears are buried in the old 
cemetery in New London, and the records of them are 
taken from the family Bible published in 1722, in which 
are entered the births, marriages and deaths of the Deshon, 
Wheat and Mercer families. 

The table was in the Deshon, Wheat and Mercer fami- 
lies, passing to Maria Mercer, daughter of Dr. Archibald 
Mercer and Harriet Wheat Mercer. She married Samuel 
Grosvenor of New York, and they were the parents of the 
Right Reverend William Mercer Grosvenor, first Dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, who died in 1916, 
and is buried under the Cathedral in New York City. His 


sisters, now residing in Italy, who are the cousins of 





Fig. 7 


Frederick W. Mercer, presented 
all of the Deshon furniture to 
him. It included, among other 
beautiful things, this little gem 
of a table. 

It is most desirable that we 
know more about such rare and 
interesting pieces of Colonial fur- 
niture as these tables, which show 
the highest quality of workman- 
ship of our early master crafts- 
men. Old time collectors and deal- 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Note—Figure 1 is from the example 
owned by Frederick W. Mercer; Figure 2 
from that owned by the author; Figure 3 
from that owned by Herbert Newton. 


Fig. 3 

















Fig. 2 


ers, many of whom have been in 
the business forty years, or 
more, have told me that they 
never saw or heard of anything 
like a cabinet, pedestal, tip table. 
Yet here I am able to publish 
three. It would be very interest- 
ing to learn whether there are 
others, and if so, the locality in 


which they may have been dis- 
covered, and as much of their his- 
tory as is possible to trace. 


The three illustrations at the bottom of 
the page show the three pieces each with 
top lifted. Dimensions of the Mercer table 
are: height, 25 inches; top diameter, 28 
inches. The other pieces are somewhat 
larger. 
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National Types of Old Pewter 


‘Part IV 


(Continued from the September number) 





BAsIN 


Fig. 92— BAPTISMAL 
(Scotch) 
Dating from about 1800. Sup- 
ported in its original wrought- 
iron bracket. 


By Howarp HErRscHEL CoTreREL 


Ecclesiastical Pewter 
| N my previous article I had 





a word to say concerning 
altar candlesticks and a 
lamp. Other types of vessels 
devoted to sacred usage are 
the bénitier, or holy-water con- 
tainer;the baptismal basin; the 
flagon; the chalice; the paten, 
etc.; and we shall now proceed 
to consider a few of each type 
in the order named. 
Bénitiersare found ina great 
variety of forms, but they are 
always surmounted by some 
sacred image or emblem. The 
water-container, as will be seen 
in Figures 89, 90 and 91, is at 


the base, above which appears, in some instances, the figure 
of our crucified Saviour, perhaps with figures of angels or 
cherubim at either side of the shaft of the cross. In other 
cases this figure is supplanted by the Blessed Virgin or by a 
representation of the Last Supper or by other similar 


motifs, in relief. 
Bénitiers are made either 


to hang or to stand; and, more 


often than not, they do both. They are invariably of Euro- 
pean workmanship, often crudely made; but occasionally 


are very beautiful in both 
their design and their work- 
manship. Owing to the 
weight of the container when 


full and to the fragile nature — 


of the backs, they are seldom 
found unrepaired at the 
point where the upper-part 
joins the well. 





Figs. 89, 90, 91 — BENITIERS 


surmounted by a sacred emblem. 








While occurring in a great variety of forms, these holy-water basins are always 


Figs. 97 and 94 — Communion FLacons 


The baptismal basin was in common use in Scotland 
many examples still being in existence, some of them in 
their original setting. One of these I am fortunate in bein 
able to illustrate here, in Figure 92, supported in its original 
swinging wrought-iron bracket, which it was customary to 
affix either to wall or pulpit. The bowl itself bears the mark 
of Archibald & William Coats who were Glasgow pewterers 
working round about the year 1800. 

In Figure «93 are shown two mid-eighteenth century 
bowls ‘of this ‘type, the smaller one bearing, on the under- 
side, the words “‘Sutton-Benger, 1761.” It is evidently from 
the church in that village, though an enquiry which I made 
through the Vicar could elicit no definite information on 
this point. It is six and five-eighths inches in diameter and 
two and a.quarter inches in depth (an unusually small size 
for this type), and bears the.mark of Ash & Hutton of Bris- 
tol. Both these pieces are in the collection of Mrs. Carvick 
Webster. Roce dee, ones nee 

The communion flagons used in England have varied 
considerably in shape from time to time, each type, broadly 
speaking, having obtained for a time and then been sup- 
planted by what must have been regarded as “‘an improve- 
ment” in design. Looking backward, however, as we are 
now able to do, over the period of three and a quarter cen- 
turies, we are rather tempted to reverse that opinion and to 
range flagon designs in an ascending scale of ugliness. There 
are exceptions to this method it is. true, but who can prefer 

the ones shown in the later 
illustrations to those of 
earlier type? 
In Scotland the. shapes 
_ have remained more fixed; 
‘and deservedly so, for who 
can cavil at the form of any 
of the three which I illus- 
trate in Figures 95, 96 and 






The example at the left is Scotch, that to the right is Irish—the only type 
definitely assignable to that country. ‘ 
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? Each makes its own ap- 
peal to the imagination, and 
in none is extraneous orna- 
ment “dragged” in to the 
detriment of beauty of line. 

Of Irish flagons but one 
definite type is known, and 
[illustrate this first in Fig- 
ure 94. It has been found 
both with and without a lid 
and is of a fine, bold type, 
reminiscent of the English 


This last variety was to a 
certain extent supplanted by 
the elegant flagon illustrated 
in Figure 97, a vessel full 
of dignity in every line and 
comparing more than fa- 
vourably with the English 
examples of about the same 
period. This piece, some 
thirteen inches in height, is 
in the collection of Major 
John Richardson, D. S. O., 
flagon shown in Figure too, of Falmouth, and bears the 
but bearing the more mod- : touch of Graham & Ward- 
ern adornment of the encir- Fig. 95—Communton Fiacon Fig. 96 — Communion FLacon rop, Glasgow pewterers of 





i nd th , (Scotch) (Scotch) about I 1800; but it has 
cling bands — dt . body Late seventeenth century type. Eighteenth and nineteenth cen- ts dl Ls 
The English one is about a wary: type all the bearing of an early 


century earlier. eighteenth century model. 
This Irish example bears the mark of I will now, as briefly as may be, illus- 
Roger Ford, who, in 1752, was in business in trate the characteristic types of English 
Cook Street, Dublin. It is one of a pair which flagons, the earliest of which, circa 1600, 
now find sanctuary in the collection of is shown in Figure 98. This magnificent 
Francis Weston, E'sq., F.S.A., of Croydon. example is, or was until quite recently, in 
Figure 95, shows an early type of Scottish its original place in Combmartin Church, 
communion flagon which, as will have been ob- Devonshire. How beautifully it illustrates 
served inthe course of previous articles in this the simplicity of the earlier pewter! How em- 
series, was also in use for domestic purposes. inently suited to withstand hard usage and 
A pair of this exceedingly rare type are in the ravages of time! Let us hope that it may /| 
Brechin Cathedral, bearing the date 1680. never be permitted to leave the sacred fane 
Following this, and for some little time co- which has sheltered it through these three 
eval with it, came the slightly tapering cylin- and a quarter centuries, during which long 
drical flagon with very slightly domed circu- period of time how many a stalwart son of 
lar lid shown in Figure 96, a type which re- Devon must have received strength and cour- 
mained in general use for at least a century age from its life-giving contents. 
and a half and is by no means obsolete to- Next in point of age, circa 1650, is the one 
day. Mr. Port has one bearing the date 1702 Fig. or —Communion_ shown in Figure gq, also from the collection 
and with the slightly projecting point on the Fiacon (English) of Major Richardson. This piece resembles 
front of the lid, which was a feature of the pep nto pation ee foregoing in its main characteristics, but 
earlier ones of this type; and I have come already displays the pewterer’s growing ten- 
across many bearing marks of nineteenth century dehcy to depart from the simple lines of his forbears. 
pewterers. Figure 100 shows three fine flagons from the Carvick 
Webster collection, the centre one bearing, on the handle, 
one of the earliest marks recorded on the existing touch 
plates of the Pewterers’ Company of London, betng co- 



















Fig. 100 — Communion Fiacons (English) 


Fig.98 —Communton Fiacon Fig. 99 —ComMuNION FLaGon 
Seventeenth century types. 


(English) (English) 


Early seventeenth century. Mid-seventeenth century. » 
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eval with the foregoing; 
whereas the two larger 
ones must be considered a 
decade or so later in date. 

Another fine flagon 
from Major Richardson’s 
collection appears in Figure 
tor. As a type this is quite 
unique; but, from its general 
form, we know it to be of 
the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Following this we come to 
another beautiful and ex- 
tremely rare type, which has 
come to be known as the 
“York” flagon, Figure 102. 
Of this I do not know of more than 
ten inexistence. Both these examples 
are in the Carvick Webster collection 
and, in my opinion, the one on the 
left-hand side of theillustration,with 
its fine inscription, dated 1725 (of 
which a rubbing is given in Figure 
103) is one of the finest examples of 
the pewterer’s art which has come 
down to our time. 

The evolution in form through the 
eighteenth century is well shown in 
the six illustrations which follow. 

Figure 104, displays a type of quite 
pleasing shape in itself, but it al- 
ready shows the beginning of that 
decadence in form which was shortly 
to dominate this type of vessel. The 
date of this piece is ¢. 1725, and that 
of Figures 105 and 106, c. 1735 and 
1750 respectively. All are from the 
collection of Mr. Walter Churcher. 


Fig. 102 — “York” Commun- 
10N FLAGON 
That to the left is dated 1725 
and bears an inscription of 
which a rubbing is shown in 
Figure 103. 


Fig. 103 








Figs. 104, 105, 106 — Communion F acons (Engiish). 
Dating respectively from left to right, 1725, 1735, and 1750 (or thereabouts) 
these flagons illustrate a changing taste. 


Figs. 107 and 108 — Communion Ftacons (English) 
Both from the mid-eighteenth century, and both excellently exemplifying the 


use of the double handle. 


The introduction of the double handle about this time 
should be noted;another step, which, even though of utility, 
is certainly not one of beauty. The alteration of the shape 
in this way was made to permit of the more convenient 
handling of the vessel according to the amount of fluid which 
it contained, the lower half giving a better control over the 
balance when the vessel was becoming emptied. Figures 
107 and 108, both ¢. 1745, show this innovation inits best 
form, the former piece being in the collection of Major John 


Thompson, D.S.O., and the latter in the de Navarro col- . 


leétion,—the latter an exceptionally fine and graceful flagon 


for this type and period. 


es, 


Figure 109 (and again I have laid Major Richardson's 
collection under contribution) illustrates a type in vogue 
from ¢c. 1775-1810. This particular example is one of the 
earlier ones of its type and of fine metal, but shuns compar. 
ison with its Scotch contemporary shown in Figure 97. To 
close the series, I illustrate two examples which alone are 
sufficient to demonstrate that decline of artistic feeling in 
designing these vessels to which reference has already been 
made. Figure 110 (again from the Richardson collection) 
and Figure 111, are beyond comment, except to say that 
the former is of a date c. 1800 and the latter, which bears 
the mark of Watts & Harton of London, is ¢. 1825. 

* * * 

Turning our attention to 
chalices, we are face to face 
with one of the very rarest 
of English pewter vessels, 
Cherished as they have ever 
been, even in their disuse, 
on account of their sacred 
associations, and likely to be 
the more so in the future in 
view of theinsistent demands 
of recent years’ for their re- 
tention jin their original 
churches, they will, as the 
years go by, become, as is 
only ‘seemly, more 
difficult of acquisi- 
tion by collectors. 

Figure 112 illus- 
trates one of {the 
rarest of all kinds, a 
sepulchral chalice, 
nowin thecollection 
of Lewis. Clapper- 
ton, Esq. In the 
middle ages it was 
the custom to bury 
these and other 
symbols of their 
office with deceased 
ecclesiastics; and, 
very occasionally, 
when turningupold 
ground on the site 
of forgotten bury- 
ing places, these 
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Figs. 109, 110, 111 — Communton Facons (English) ; 
From late eighteenth to early nineteenth century, a progressive decline. 
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Fig, 112 — SEPULCHRAL CHALICE 










relics are unearthed. The one here shown was brought 
to light in Lincolnshire. Needless to say it is of pewter: 
but these pieces are usually in such a fragile and 
crumbling state that they require to be kept ina spe- 
cially constructed air-tight case after some preservative 
has been applied to prevent further disintegration. 
From the same collection, Figure 113 shows a most 
interesting little pocket communion set in folding 
carved wooden case, from Iceland. It is quite unique. 
Again from this collection is illustrated, Figure 114, a 
series of chalices mostly Scottish, and of the latter half 
of the eighteenth or the first quarter of the nineteenth 
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Fig. 115 —CHALICE 
(English) 
Mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury. 








Figs. 116 and 117 — Cuauices 
The first English, the second Scotch; both eighteenth century. 





Fig. 114 —— Communion CHALICES 


Except for the middle piece in the lower row, these are mainly late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century examples. 


century. The short-stemmed one in the centre, bottom 
row, however, is of a considerably earlier date. In Figure 
115 is shown a mid-seventeenth century English chalice 
which bears one of the earliest marks on the existing 
London touchplates and is in the collection of Dr. Young, 
of Manchester. An identical example is in the de Navarro 
collection. One of a pair of fine English chalices in the col- 










are a great 
rarity. It will 
be seen that 
a small one 
rests on the 
last-named 
chalice; and 
in Figure 121 
I give an illus- 
tration ofa 
most charm- 
ing example 
from the col- 
lection of Wal- 
ter Churcher, 
Esq. This fine 
little piece, 
which has a 
beautifully 
cabled mould- 


ing around its 





lection of Major Thompson (tempus 1745) is illustrated in 


Figure 116. Two more Scotch examples 
of the 1760 period are shown in Figures 
117 and 118, the former bearing the date 
1762 in the inscription. A late eighteenth 
century English chalice from the de 
Navarro collection is illustrated in Figure 
119, whilstits Scotch contemporary, from 
the collection of Dr. Young, appears in 
Figure 120. 

Patens again, and for a similar reason, 
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Fig. 113 
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Fig. 118 CHALJCE 


lection. Theone with 
the beaded decora- 
tion around the 
rim, foot and join- 
ing of foot and 
body, is of the Wil- 
liam and Mary 
period; and the 
plainer one is some 
twenty to twenty- 
five years later. 
These pieces, 
which are by no 
means common and 
are very eagerly 
sought for by col- 
lectors, seem to be 
a kind of natural 
dividing line be- 
tween ecclesiastical 
pewter on the one 
hand, and domestic 
on the other; and, 
more often than 


Kebinittieda 


Fig. 119 — C 4ALIce 





upper edge, bears the same mark 
as the two chalices referred to 
under Figure 115. Its total width 
is but seven and one-eighth inches, 
whereas it has a rim one and a half 
inches in width, which gives it a 
great dignity of proportion and 
makes it a very desirable posses- 
sion, a point fully appreciated by 
its present genial owner. 

Figures 122 and 123 show the 
upper and under sides respectively 
of two types of paten-plates* or 
tazza-plates, both of which are 
from examples in the Churcher col- 


Fig. 120 — CHALICE 


In this and in Figure 117 observe the decora- 
tive effect of handsome lettering well placed. 
The chalice is here shown surmounted by a 
small paten. 


not, it is extremely difficult to 
know whether or not a piece 
should be classed as the one or 
the other. In case of doubt, how- 
ever, it is always more honest 
of purpose to designate it as 
domestic than to weave around 
it a false halo of sacred associa- 
tion for the sake of creating an 
interest which the particular 
piece has never, and will never, 
Seen: cs 


Returing to domestic pewter, 
we will first give a thought or two 
to the various types of dishes 
and plates. Here let it be un- 
derstood that the terms‘are not 





*The paten is an elevated plate upon 
which is placed the Communion bread. 
The paten was sometimes made to fit the 
chalice, as a cover. 








Figs. 122 and 123—Patens . 
Upper picture illustrates two examples, which below are exhibited in reverse, 
The more richly decorated of the two of the William and Mary period. 


synonymous, as so many would seem to believe, from the 
frequency with which they are confounded. The plate, or 
trencher, was something less than ten inches in diameter, 
From it the food was actually consumed. On the larger 
dishes, or chargers, the various viands were carried to 
the dining-tab'e. This distinction is worth remembering, 
as I know from personal experience, from a situation in 
which I once found myself. A friend, who shall be nameless, 
once asked me if I could ob ain for him a few good ordin- 
ary plates to serve as background for smaller pieces. I pro- 
cured a few for him only to discover that it was not plates 
which he required at all, but large dishes! 

But the details of domestic pewter I shall have to reserve 
for a future instalment. 





Fig. 121 — PatEen 
The wide rim gives this diminutive piece an unusual dignity of proportion 
The cabled moulding suggests fine silver work. 
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The Antiquity of the Revolver 


By Lewis APPLETON BARKER 


Sketches by the author 


LTHOUGH to Colonel Samuel Colt belongs the 
A credit of perfecting the first practicable working 
revolver (in 1835-36) it would surprise the average 
person to know how old is the principle of a cylinder ar- 
ranged to contain several loads, all to be fired successively 
through one barrel, or to be fired direétly through several 
barrels. As is the case with virtually all pistols, or guns, 
with a cylinder for the purpose of firing more than one 
shot without reloading, made prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the following eight examples are mainly individual, 
or freak guns, each made to order for its owner, and hence 
by no means illustrative of a type. | 


Number 1: A snaphaunce gun; that is, with the frizzen 


or battery—the contact of the flint with which causes the 
powder to ignite—separate from the sliding cover of the 
pan, and not also combining that office, as in the later and 
more familiar type properly termed a “‘flint-lock.” The 
cylinder contains eight charges, and is movable by hand 
when a little spring on top of the barrel is lifted up. By 
this means a fresh touch hole is brought under the hammer 
by removing the sliding cover. 

This gun is of English make and dates from about 1630. 
The piece is approximately four feet in length. As this is 
the earliest form of the flint-lock (not including the use 
of a piece of flint in the jaws of a wheel-lock) it clearly 
indicates that the cylinder idea was practically coincidental 
with the flint-lock, in the mind of some person or persons, 
at least. 

Number 2: A similar weapon of German manufacture; 
but shorter, and a hundred years later in date. 

Number 3: Another, of German make, firing four shots. 
Each chamber in the cylinder has a separate frizzen, which 
acts also as a pan cover. Dates from about 1780. 

Number 4: An English pistol, of about 1690. The cylinder 
contains but two shots, with a separate frizzen, which acts 
also as a pan cover, for each chamber, as in the foregoing. 

Number 5: A most peculiar flint-lock gun, with a very 
long cylinder, containing six chambers. But one frizzen; 
calibre ‘about .40. Probably made in America as early as 
1650. 

Number 6: Another, much shorter, with six chambers 
and but one frizzen. Barrel and cylinder are of brass. 
Marked, “John Daste, London”; probably between 1700 
and 1725. 

Number 7: The following is an example, which, if not, 
as is probable, of earlier date, is, at least, of earlier mech- 
anism. For this is a six shot, revolving, match-lock gun, 
smooth bore; calibre, about .60. Made in India, probably 
about 1650. , 

Number 8: Another, four-chambered, with four covers 
to the flash pans, perhaps of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. 

Number 9: Between 1836 and 1841, Samuel Colt manu- 
factured a few hundred revolving rifles and carbines of ten 
different models, with varying calibres, and having both 


seven and eight shots. In rapidity of firing, these excelled 
any other gun of the period, but besides being frail and 
complicated, were a subject of suspicion by most gun- 
smiths, whose knowledge was confined to flint-lock mech. 
anisms. 

Number ro: But it was reserved for Colt to produce the 
first practical “revolver,” which he did in 1835-36, the com- 
pany bearing his name continuing to perfect them to date, 
The great fault with all the preceding ones had been that, 
owing to the mode of ignition, (outside the chamber and 
cylinder), several or all of the chambers were apt to ex- 
plode at one time. The invention, in 1807, by a Scotch 
clergyman named Forsyth, of what was the forerunner of 
the percussion cap made it possible, for the first time, to 
avoid all this. 

But despite the obvious superiority of his weapon, Colt 
was destined to have difficulty in marketing it. Lack of 
appreciation of preparedness is not peculiar to our own 
time. Colt’s first pattern, known now as the “Paterson 
Colt,” because manufactured in Paterson, New Jersey, 
had a folding trigger and no trigger guard. Not until 
shortly before the Civil War did he make a pistol with a 
frame over the cylinder. 

The majority of his first productions he sold in Texas, 
where a man realized the value of a dependable repeating 
small-arm. But a Board of Army Officers, in 1837, reported 
adversely upon it, alleging as their reasons, the expense, 
excessive weight, liability to simultaneous discharge, and 
the fac that flint arms were good enough, since foreign 
governments had not discarded them. 

Finally, Colt succeeded in selling the government fifty 
carbines, which were used with grea: effect in the Seminole 
War, where the Indians attributed their rapid fire to 
magic. In 1839, being again unsuccessful in interesting the 
government, Colt was about to fail in business. Just then, 
however, the Mexican War intervened, and, at the advice 
of General Zachary Taylor, the government placed an 
order for one thousand revolvers, which so demonstrated. 
their superiority that the future of the greatest revolver 
manufacturing plant in the world was made secure. 

Number 11: Before Colt’s time, Elisha Collier of Boston 
had made the most nearly successful cylinder pistol before 
the use of the percussion cap, and the only one to any 
extent resembling a modern revolver with the exception 
of the English pistol with the two chambered cylinder. 
Between 1800 and 1817 Collier invented a gun and a pis- 
tol which for a flint-lock did very well,indeed, but, owing to 
the expense of the production, he was obliged to find mar- 
kets in England and France, his arms being used quite 
extensively in India and Africa, where the climate soon 
ruined them. This pistol had six chambers, and but one 
frizzen, the calibre being about .50. Later, up to 1850, this 
weapon was manufactured both in pill and cap locks. The 
illustration is from one of the extremely rare examples 
known to be in America. 
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Antiques Abroad 


White (hina : Lustre: and Old Oak, 


By ArtHuR HaypDENn 


ONDON: When the census comes to be taken 
of the works of art that have perished in the great 
earthquake in Japan, it will be found that, in 
addition to oriental treasures, a great many European 
masterpieces have been lost. Some of the wealthy Japanese 
colleétors had long been gathering finely selected examples 
of modern western art. Mr. Frank Brangwyn, the English 
artist, had been consulted by one great connoisseur in 
Tokio as to his selection. In this man’s collection alone it is 
known that several fine pieces of sculpture have been 
destroyed, including superb creations by that great 
French genius Rodin. The Barbizon school of painting, 
especially as typified by the delicacy of Corot with his misty 
greens and pearly greys, has always appealed to the highest 
Japanese taste. It is feared, therefore, that some exquisite 
canvases have been lost to the world forever. 

And still fresh in memory is another great catastrophe 
equally distressing to lovers of art,—the great fire at 
Smyrna. That emporium of Eastern carpets which it had 
taken many years to colle¢t, priceless productions from the 
looms in Persia and the Middle East—some of them cen- 
turies old—was reduced to a heap of smoking ruins. Newsis 
filtering through of the irreparable damage that was wan- 
tonly done at that time. I was recently shown a list of 
rare prayer rugs that, not long before the disaster, had been 
obtained after a series of adventures whichhadall the flavor 
of the Arabian Nights entertainments, and during which the 
European agent literally carried his life in his hands. But 
it was only a list,—East and West joined in a somewhat 
soiled manuscript with 
descriptions in Arabic 
and a modern typewrit- 
ten translation; and 
there were a few poor 
photographs. The head 
of the London firm, 


JARDINIERE (Séores) 
Painted by Sinsson. With panels, 
putti and flowers. Gilded on rose 
Pompadour ground. 











with its agents in the East, exhibited this almost with 
tears, winding up with—‘“‘Lost in Smyrna. We can never 
again hope to see such examples. It was the greatest coup 
we had made in twenty-five years.” 

* * % 

Official reports sometimes make piquant reading. That 
of the National Gallery of London, issued recently by the 
Trustees, has a poignant passage wherein it is regretfully 
recorded that the nation had to pay £15,000 for VanDyck’s 
portrait of George and Francis Villiers which is hung in the 
space vacated by Gainsborough’s Blue Boy sold to America, 
Sixty-one years ago this same portrait changed ownership 
for the beggarly sum of thirty pounds! And that was justthe 
year, by the way, when the Great Exhibition was held at 
the Crystal Palace in London for the promotion of the fine 
arts. Collectors then paid big prices for Landseer’s dogs 
and similar animal studies. The anecdotal school of paint- 
ers was en évidence. Mulready with his village children, 
Leslie with scenes from history or with fancy subjects,— 
but portraits by VanDyck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Raeburn and the rest at that day were compara- 
tively neglected. Mezzotints from Sir Joshua were thought 
even less of. What a grand time it must have been for a 
collector with prophetic instinct. It is only another way of 
saying that the connoisseur should be perspicacious enough 
to know that he should lay down wine for posterity. 

* * * 

China figures in white.—It has become quite noticeable 
of late that there is a growing demand for white porcelain 
figures. Possibly col- 
lectors have grown to 
demand something 
more varied than the 
enamel colors of the 
potter; and underglaze 
colors, by reason of the 
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SILVER Lustre FIGURE 
By Wood & Caldwell, and dating 
from about 1800. 


Oak TABLES 
Lower, c. 1640. 
Upper, c. 1680. 
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demands of his furnace, are even more limited. But there 
js, oF should be, another reason why undecorated figures 
should be regarded as on a higher plane. Blemishes in 
potting or in moulding may be disguised by the applica- 
tion of color, just as fire cracks in the old chinas were con- 
cealed by having butterflies painted over them. It is a 
healthy sign if collectors demand white porcelain. The 
material requires high skill in modelling, from the potter. 
Color versus form has been a long-standing problem with 
artists. It had its struggle as between Chippendale, the 
inventor of graceful forms, and Chippendale with his 
woods of golden hue and his painted panels. 

Staffordshire has produced some fine statuettes in white. 
One example,““The Boy James Watt and the Tea Kettle,” 
where the youth made his first studies of steam, is a favorite 
of mine. In the early nineteenth century was produced the 
wonderful Parian ware by Messrs. Copeland, and similar 
ware by Messrs. Minton. The former firm, up to quite a 
late date, continued a gallery of delightful white porcelain 
figures, cupids and shepherdesses and pastoral subjects, 
with a body and glaze unequalled in England. These pieces 
were largely bought on the Continent and copied and be- 
came unrecognizable with an addition of colors. 

The seated figure of a boy, here illustrated, is in silver 
lustre ware and bears an impressed mark Wood and Cald- 
well. This firm produced earthenware figures from about 
1795 to 1810. The example illustrated dates from the 
neighborhood of 1800. It looks like a little silver statuette, 
and it is a pity that more of these silver lustre figures were 
not made. It has been found in black jasper, but no example 
has yet turned up in white. 


* * * 


The glories of Sévres. Quite in the opposite direction are 
the productions of Sévres, which exhibit color most lavish- 
ly. In the jardiniére here illustrated the ground is a rose 
Pompadour, and the gilding is rich and ornate. The paint- 
ing and decoration of this school of ¢eramists, with panels 
or reserves, follows certain great Chinese prototypes. 
Brilliantly painted bouquets of flowers are found on two 





panels and on the other two are pufti painted by Sins- 
son. The exquisite symmetry of this example, and its 
wealth of color, afford a direct contrast to figure work in 
white where neither color nor gilding is present. There is a 
set of dancing figures in Sévres porcelain, made some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, which are quite Greek in their 
suggestion of movement and swaying draperies. I recently 
saw this set as a fine effect on a dinner table. 
* * * 

Old Oak. There is no love which lasts longer than the 
collector’s love of old oak, fashioned say in the seventeenth 
century and belonging to what in England is termed the 
Jacobean period,—an era practically covering the Stuart 
period from James I (Facobus Rex) to the beginning of the 
Queen Anne reign in the opening years of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the two specimens illustrated, the larger or lower one 
is in date about 1640, and shows the older and coarser 
design with thicker legs and scratched decoration, prob- 
ably indicating that it was made by some provincial maker 
removed from London influence. The upper table betrays 
more delicacy in its construction and its hexagonal panels 
and split spindle applied decoration surmounted by the 
stringing of beaded ornament, show the type of tables 
which, about 1680, were being used as sideboards. The 
unornamented legs at the back indicate that its place was 
against a wall. eet 


What is coming into America. More art treasures, so 
says the United States Consul-General in London, have 
been sent from England this year than in the twenty years 
before 1914. The value of last year’s shipments from 
England is declared to be £2,000,000. This is about £500,- 
ooo more than in 1921. At every important art sale, 
whether in London or in the provinces, it is said that there 
is a dealer acting on behalf of American clients. During the 
first six months of 1923 the value in art treasures totalled 
£750,000, and as the latter half of the year saw a greater 
number of visitors from America, later figures will con- 
siderably more than double this. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


When and Why the Americans Give Thanks 


By GeorceE H. Sarcent 


F COURSE, at this season of the year, one’s 

thoughts naturally turn to Thanksgiving. Nat- 

urally, for do not proclamations, state and national, 
remind us of our blessings? That they also awaken sug- 
gestions of fierce contests on the football gridiron is merely 
incidental. But a student of history knows that the month 
of November is no more to be considered the special time 
of giving thanks than the month of April is (or was) con- 
sidered a proper season for humiliation, fasting and 
prayer. There have been Thanksgiving days in every 
month of the year, at some period of the world’s history; 
and many have been the times when the occasions which 
gave rise to proclamations of Thanksgiving by one nation 
were also the cause of humiliation, fasting and prayer to 
others. 

We have come to look upon Thanksgiving Day as a 
purely American institution; perhaps correctly, for in no 
other country is it so regularly observed. Yet days of 
thanksgiving for victory were not unknown in Tudor 
times, and there were issued tickets of admission to St. 
Paul’s on Thursday, July 7, 1814, “To Attend His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent on the Solemn Occasion of 
Returning Thanks to Almighty God for the happy Res- 
toration of Peace.” This Thanksgiving Day was a truly 
British affair, in which the Napoleonic armies did not 
participate. 

Collectors of broadsides generally have in their files 
some of these early Thanksgiving proclamations, which 
are of more than merely passing interest, for the reasons 
which have called for special and ceremonial giving of 
thanks unto the Lord are varied and often curious. The 
collector of Thanksgiving proclamations has an advantage 
over the book collector in that his collection takes up 
little room. Generally, too, the Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, in its recital of joyful causes, is a contribution to the 
history of its time. 

The first Thanksgiving Day at Plymouth has been 
pretty thoroughly “written up.” No printed broadside 
proclamation of that happy event is known to be in 
existence, and Bradford’s history refers to it only in the 
briefest way. The official fast day of 1623 was changed 
into one of thanksgiving by the coming of rain during the 
prayers. Gradually the custom arose of appointing a 
Thanksgiving day after each harvest, proclamations being 
issued by the governors of the New England states. The 
earliest one of these to be found in the large broadside 
collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society is that 
appointing June 29, 1676, to be day of solemn Thanks- 
giving, set forth under the heading: “At a Council, Held 
at Charlestown, June the 20th, 1676.” (Fig. 1). 

Early Thanksgiving proclamations, however, are of 
the utmost rarity. The proclamation of 1689, which ap- 
pointed December 19 as the date, is known only by Barthol- 
omew Green’s bill for printing for the General Court of 


Massachusetts “An Order for a Thanks-giving half a 
sheet,” contained in the Massachusetts Archives, Fast 
Day proclamations of the seventeenth century, however 
are less rare, and are to be found in several collections, _ 

The victories in the French and Indian war, especially 
the taking of Quebec, gave cause to the Colonists of New 
England to celebrate Thanksgiving. Along the northern 
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Fig. 7—Tue Earuiest Known Prociamation OF THANKSGIVING 
Dating from 1676 and appointing June 29 of that year as a day of solemn 
Thanksgiving—an interesting example of Caslon typography—From the 
collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society: published through the 
courtesy of Worthington C. Ford. 
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GRAND HOTEL 


AMERICAN THANKSGIVING DINNER 
oaisw 


POTAGES 


Printanier & la Royale. § Bisque d'Eérevisses 


HORS-D'OEUVRE 
Bouchées a la Reine. 


Ji wt 


RELEVES 
Turbots ou ‘Truites saumonées, sauces Hollandaise et Genevoise 
Filets de Beeuf a la Godard. 
ENTREES 
Poulardes truffées a la Périgord. § Ris de Veau a la Printaniere. 
Sorbets au Rhum. 





eee 


PM! 





ROTS 
Faisans garnis de Perdreavx. 9 Patés de Foies gras de Strasbourg. 
Dindes. Salades, ) 
( 

ENTREMETS ak 

Haricots: verts & la Matitre-d’Hdtel, : Crodtes aux Péches a la Vanille. y ) 
Nougat historté. Baba glacé au Kirsch. ’ 

GLACES 
Parfait au Moka. 
Wessert. ) 
VINS 

Xéres, 9 Chateau-Palmer 1858. ” 
Bordeaux de table, Volnay-Santenot 1858. " 
Haut-Sauterne 1858. Champagne frappé. 4 

’ 

‘ 4 

AG CAFE ET LIQUEURS , ; y 
- , 7 Decembre 1868. a i ~~ 

OY erica res a = — ew . oa : 
SAGE FOE RELI TIRE EGS TIO 








imp. Runou ct Mactoe. ruc de Rivoli, $55. 


Fig. 2~Tue Foop anp Drink oF YESTERYEAR 
Menu of an American Thanksgiving |dinner in Paris following the Civil War. 
Reproduced primarily to serve as a substitute appetizer preliminary to the 
feasts of the present. 


New England and New York frontiers the danger of in- 
vasion from the French territory was far from imaginary, 
especially with the Indian allies so near at hand. Stephen 
Hopkins, governor of the English Colony of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, issued a Thanksgiving 
proclamation in 1759, which was printed by James Frank- 
lin at Newport. In this he recites the causes for thankful- 
ness, citing with particularity the taking of Quebec; the 
reduction of the forts at Niagara, Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, in America; and, in Europe, the victory of Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick at the Battle of Thornhausen and 
the destruction of the French fleet at Toulon by Admiral 
Boscawen “by which there is good reason to think the 
threatened invasion of Great Britain will be prevented.” 
The inhabitants of the Colony were enjoined to “abstain 
from the servile Labor of their common callings, not dis- 
honoring the Day by sordid Avarice, or sinful Vanity.” 
There is no reference in this to football or other present- 
day diversions of Thanksgiving Day. 


Thomas Pownall, ‘“Captain-General and Commander 
in Chief, in and over His Majesty’s Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay in New England and Vice-Admiral of the 
same,” issued a Thanksgiving proclamation designating 
Thursday, the-twenty-fifth day of Oétober (1759) as 
Thanksgiving. This is notable as being the first proclama- 
tion issued by any governor of any of the Colonies declaring 
a day of public thanks for the surrender of Quebec. The 
Rhode Island proclamation called for the observance on 
November twenty-second, and doubtless was inspired by 
Pownall’s action. The Massachusetts broadside is also 
notable for having the royal seal at its head, the arms 
being those of King George. 

The days preceding the outbreak of the Revolution 
were parlous times for the Colonists, but the observance of 
Thanksgiving was kept up regardless of the clouds which 
overspread the country. In 1774 John Hancock, provincial 
governor of Massachusetts, issued a Thanksgiving procla- 
mation, which is notable for its language, which was that 
of conciliation with the Crown which was so soon to de- 
clare him an outlaw. Hancock begins by summarizing the 
causes for a Thanksgiving Day, enumerating “the Con- 
tinuance of the Gospel among us, and the smiles of Divine 
Providence upon us with regard to the Seasons of the Year, 
and the general Health which has been enjoyed; and in 
particular, from a Consideration of the Union which so 
remarkably prevails not only in this Province, but through 
the Continent at this alarming Crisis.” 

After setting Thursday, the fifteenth day of December 
as the date for Thanksgiving Day, Hancock urges prayer 
“that so God may be pleased to continue to us the Bless- 
ings we enjoy, and remove the Tokens of his Displeasure 
by causing Harmony and Union to be restored between 
Great Britain and these Colonies, that we may again 
rejoice in the Smiles of our Sovereign, and the Possession 
of those Privileges which have been transmitted to us, 
and have the hopeful Prospect that they shall be handed 
down intire to Posterity, under the Protestant Succession 
in the Illustrious House of Hanover.” This was solemnly 
ordered by the Provincial Congress,which at the same time 
went on with its work of providing for the imminent struggle 
of the Colonies with the “Illustrious House of Hanover.”’ 

Washington recommended an observance of Thanks- 
giving Day after the adoption of the Constitution, one 
having been provided for annually by the Continental 
Congress. His example was occasionally but not regularly 
followed by succeeding Presidents, until Lincoln issued a 
proclamation for a national observance in 1863. Since then 
the day has become a national affair. The New England 
governors continued to issue their proclamations, and 
state proclamations by other states followed until the 
custom became general. These state proclamations today 
form an interesting and valuable collection of broadsides, 
though it is doubtful that many collectors keep up the 
practice of securing them as they are issued annually, in 
spite of their future worth as materials for history. 

Although all the governors of the original thirteen states 
issued proclamations appointing a day of public thanks- 
giving for the success of the American arms and the 
acknowledgment of American independence in 1783, very 
few copies were printed in broadside form, and of these 
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all but a few must have been destroyed during the early 


days of the Republic. Charles Evans, in his American 


Bibliography, mentions only five issues, those by the United 
States government, and by the states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Delaware and Pennsylvania; and of these 
he was able to locate but four copies in collections, two of 
which were the Connecticut issue and one each of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. One has since been discovered, 
issued by William Livingston, governor of New Jersey, and 
printed at Trenton in 1873, appointing “the second Thurs- 
day of December next” for this Thanksgiving celebration. 
While slightly damaged by fire, it brought the high price 
of $180, at an auction sale in New York in 1915. 

The Thanksgiving proclamations which followed the 
close of the Civil War were of unusual variety and interest, 
although the occasion—the cessation of hostilities—was 
the same in all. President Lincoln issued the proclamation 
for the observance of the national holiday in 1863. Gover- 
nors of the states followed suit. The proclamation of John 
A. Andrew, war governor of Massachusetts, quoted the 
President’s proclamation in full and followed this with 
his own, appointing the same date, Thursday, August 6, 
1863. 

The post-bellum proclamations were issued by many 
governors, but few of them are now to be found. One of the 
most remarkable of these Thanksgiving celebrations was 
that of the Americans in Paris, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 7, 1865. Of this there is no proclamation known, but 
the Committee of Arrangements subsequently published 
in Paris, in a pamphlet of thirty-four pages, an account of 
the celebration. It took the form of a dinner at the Grand 


Hotel, attended by 253 persons, the special guests of the — 


Le 


occasion being John Bigelow, Minister Plenipotentiar 
and Envoy Extraordinary of the United States at Paris, 
Major-General John M. Schofield of the U. S, Arm ; 
Brigadier-Generals W. Schofield and William M. Whee 
U. S. A., of General Schofield’s staff; John G. Nicolay 
United States Consul at Paris, and John Hay, First Secre. 
tary of Legation at Paris. The menu, printed in black and 
gold, showed what a difference existed between the cui. 
sine of a French chef and the Thanksgiving dinner of the 
New England housewife. Certainly no such Thanksgiving 
dinner could be served today in the United States with the 
permission of Mr. Volstead. Hon. John Jay, a grandson of 
one of the signers of the treaty of Paris in 1783, was, fit. 
tingly, president. That account of the Paris Thanksgiving 
celebration is exceedingly rare, and very few copies of the 
menu probably reached this country. 

Merely as a piece of thrift, it is well to preserve these 
old Thanksgiving proclamations. Surprising prices have 
been brought by some of them at auction sales, although 
the prices of the same item may vary greatly in different 
sales. Hancock’s proclamation of 1774 brought $104 in 
1921. The Hancock proclamation of 1781 fetched $180; 
while that of 1780, even though it contained a reference 
to the treason of Arnold, brought only $22. John A, 
Andrew’s proclamation of 1863 has a record of $32.50 at 
auction sale, and those of the same period in other states 
have brought from five to forty dollars each. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Thanksgiving proclamation is not a 
handbill to be lightly thrown aside. If anything of the kind 
turns up antedating the proclamation of 1676, it very 
likely will bring a higher price than any that has yet been 
paid for these generally bad specimens of typography. 





Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUE S may be purchased through this magazine. Address Book Department 


Frencu Furniture Unper Louis XIV: By Roger de Felice. One of the series of 
Little Books on French Furniture. New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 
142 pages, with index; 865 illustrations. Price, $1.60. 

NE could hardly overpraise this series of books on French 

furniture. For one thing, they are compact and inexpensive; 
for another, they are both well founded and well written; and, 
finally, their illustrations are really widely representative. 

To most folk who have to derive their ideas at second or third 
hand, conceptions of French furniture and decoration have been 
too largely drawn from tawdry imitations of masterpeices de- 
vised for royalty. The comfortable bourgeoise pieces, which satis- 
fied the requirements of the lesser country chateaux and served 
sufficiently to adorn the dwellings of the lesser city merchants, 
have not often come to their attention. In the omission, they have 
really missed a delightful acquaintanceship. 

The present book and its associate volumes will, however, go 
far toward making amends for this situation. The influence of the 
stupid king who, however, possessed a genius for magnificent 
dignity, it makes perfectly clear. At the same time, it illustrates 
the effect of that influence not alone as it was felt by designers 
and artisans who were purveyors to the court, but as it was di- 
luted in many instances by provincial prejudice or by considera- 
tions of personal economy. 

Out of the period and the domain of Louis XIV and the suc- 
ceeding Regency came much of the influence which, in the late 
eventeenth century, and the early eighteenth, transformed Eng- 


lish furniture from bulkiness and discomfort to grace and ele- 
gance. It is interesting to study the prototypes of later and more 
familiar forms among the eighty or more illustrations in this 
attractive and informing book. 


Tue Lure or Amateur Cottectinc: By George Blake Dexter. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company; 185 pages with index; 18 illustrations. Price, $3.00. 
AS time passes, it seems to be more and more the custom for 

men and women who have led interesting lives to write of 
their experiences for the benefit of the stay-at-home. And such 
experiences! One may, if one wish, visit the courts of Europe with 
diplomats, hunt gorillas in Africa, or ants in Borneo, or collect an- 
tiques in dark corners of mysterious Italian towns. Perhaps the 
most entertaining among books of this sort are those which deal 
with the finding of antiques—the homely everyday experiences 
which befall the average collector. 

Of books on colleéting-in-general (as distiné from colleéting-in- 
specific)the Letters of Horace Walpole have best stood the test of 
time, and are perhaps the most famous. The Diary of Lady Chat- 
lotte Schreiber comes a close second, and everyone knows the 
taste of the immorta! Charles Lamb! Of the more modern—com- 
paratively speaking—books, perhaps Virginia Robie’s The Quest 
of the Quaint did most to interest and influence the general public 
of its time. Gardner Teall’s The Pleasures of Collecting is also to be 
mentioned, not to speak.of Alice Morse Earle’s various publica- 
tions on Colonial times and customs. Of the still more, recent 
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hooks, the most popular, if one can judge from the sales records, 
is Alice Van Leer Carrick’s Collector’s Luck, of which, it is said, 
there have been more copies sold than of any other similar work. 
And now is added to this list one that is, in its own way, almost 
the most interesting, George Blake Dexter’s The Lure of Amateur 
Collecting. 

In most of the books dealing with the adventurous aspects of 
collecting, the subject is treated very similarly. The emphasis is 
laid on the joy of finding an unknown treasure, and on the acu- 
men of the writer in recognizing and purchasing it. In this latest 
book, however, there is none of this: the narrative is more a rec- 
ord of incidents, which, willy nilly, fastened themselves on the 
author and his friends. Even given a love for collecting and the 
means whereby to satisfy it, the adventures in this little book 
would not fall to every man. 

Who, for instance, would lend ten francs to a supposedly invet- 
erate gambler, and receive in return an intaglio of priceless value? 
And who, years afterwards, would be arrested for having this 
intaglio in his possession, and would learn that the piece had been 
stolen by a kleptomaniac prince? And who would have a grand- 
mother with a cousin who died leaving a house and contents 
which had not been touched for forty years? Which one among 
you has been entrapped by Neapolitan rogues and rescued by a 
quondam London waiter, who, (one supposes out of gratitude for 
former tips) reveals his identity as an Italian naval officer and 
presents you with an amber snuffbox? Not to commonplace 
collectors do such adventures fall. But to Mr. Dexter they 
are the everyday occurrence, and, as such, are treated with non- 
chalance. 

If one were not aware of the circumstances, one would be in- 
clined to scoff at The Lure of Amateur Collecting. It is almost a 
manual for the raconteur, a first aid to dinner conversation, a 
“breaker of ice,” so full is it of entrancing and seemingly improb- 
able yarns. And yet, at the end of each tale there is the laconic 
statement, “This piece is now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts,” or “the photograph of this piece is reproduced herewith,” 
or “this is the nucleus of the collection at the Old State House’; 
and verification is not difficult. 

Mr. Dexter is an indefatigable collector—of romance as well 
as of antiques—and if he occasionally allows errors to creep into 
his story, they are balanced by the skill with which it is told. The 
Lure of Amateur Collecting is not a handbook for the collector—it 
is the story of one man’s adventures—and an entrancing story 
for the amateur—who, in response to its spell, will leave his chair 
by the fire and haunt the second hand shops, in the hope that he, 
too, may find a necklace with a black stone which will prove in 
due course, to be a pearl of immense value. 


EncuisH INTERIORS 1N SMALLER Houses. 1660-1830: By M. Jourdain. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 184 pages with index; 179 illus. Price, $10.00. 


TH study of English Renaissance decoration is almost as 

necessary to the American student of architecture and decora- 
tion as it is to the native Englishman. Perhaps it is more so. The 
American has less opportunity to acquire his understanding by 
induction. Whatever his first-hand contacts with the style, or 
styles, they can hardly offer substitute for birth, breeding, and 
daily living in the midst of exemplifications of a splendid and still 
vital tradition. 

M. Jourdain has already rendered a great service in the careful 
and scholarly English Decoration and Furniture of the Late XVIII 
Century. The present service is quite as great because, perhaps, 
more unusual. In illustrating a style, whether of architecture or of 
decoration, it is the obvious and the easy thing to fall back upon 
monumental examples. But this is not always most helpful. As 
M. Jourdain points out, treatises on the English Renaissance are 
largely “confined to work in great houses, carried out by archi- 
tects of note,” the tendency being “to pass over the simpler work 





. . of which a great quantity exists.” From this tendency the 
present volume offers a pleasant departure. 

The establishments selected are, however, by no means very 
diminutive, either in size or in elegance of appointment. Some of 
them are country houses, some town houses, in many instance 
almost palatial in their design, though restricted at least in area. 

Interiors only are discussed, and these in terms of the decora- 
tive treatments of rooms, hallways and staircases and of the de- 
tailed elements entering into their embellishment. 

During the century and a half covered, three styles may be dis- 
tinguished; the late Stuart style, from the Restoration to about 
1720, characterized by wood panelled walls and by ceilings of mod- 
elled plaster; the Palladian style, based on the dicta of theVicenza 
architect Palladio, and chara¢terized by massive pediments, 
heavy cornices, and strongly emphasized details; and, lastly, the 
lighter classic manner which becomes observable after the middle 
of the eighteenth century. This last style, based upon direct study 
of classic models,—particularly those unearthed in the eminently 
playful city of Pompeii,—is remarkable chiefly for its grace and 
delicacy. Of the three, the Stuart period is likely to prove most 
enduringly alluring, for it is the least self-conscious, the least 
troubled with philosophical bias, and, by far, the most homelike. 

M. Jourdain’s photographs are well chosen and wel] taken. 
They have been reproduced in liberal size and their message is 
reinforced with scale drawings. Some of the pictures may prove 
disconcerting to those laymen—and they are not few—who 
appear to believe that all the elements of decorating and furnish- 
ing in an old-time house must needs be contemporary with the 
house and hence with one another. 

Some of the stateliest of these lesser English mansions betray 
evidences of some extraordinary inward “improvements” in fixed 
decorations; and they seem, furthermore, quite as liable to mobil- 
iary solecisms as are mansions boasting less notable pedigrees. 
But whatever the illustrations of the book offer in the way of fur- 
niture is purely accidental or incidental, and is to be accepted as 
such. 

A helpful feature of English Interiors is an arrangement of 
chapters which, after discussing the general aspects of the succes- 
sive styles considered, devotes subsequent sections to analyses of 
room proportions, halls and passages, and to appropriate details 
of windows, stairways, walls, ceilings, doors and chimneypieces. 

Altogether an invaluable book to architeéts and decorators; 
and a*helpful book to the general student of household design. 





Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


AnTIQuES will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, not later than the fifteenth of each month, for publication on the 


thirtieth. 
EXHIBITIONS 
October 20—December I 
Worcester, Mass.: Worcester Historical Society, loan exhibition 
of Sandwich glass from the collection of Mrs. Charles F. 
Hutchins. 
LECTURES 
Boston, Mass.:—Museum of Fine Arts— 
Wednesday Conferences:— 
Chinese and Fapanese Art. Professor E. S. Morse, November 
14. Mr. Kershaw, November 21. Miss Chapin, November 
28. Fee, $2. 
Prints. Mr. Rossiter, December 5 and 12. Fee, $1. 
Classical Art. Dr. Caskey, January g, 16, 23, 30, 1924. Fee, $2. 
Pictures. Mr. Hawes, February 6, 13. Fee, $1. 
Western Art. Sculpture: Mr. Gilman, February 20, 27. 
Textiles: Mrs. Townsend, March 5. Other objects: Mr. 
Hipkiss, March 12. Fee, $2. 











~F WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE 


| Third Sale of Fine 
| | Early American 
Furniture 


Gathered during the last seven 
months by 


JACOB 


. MARGOLIS 


(‘abinet eMaker 
| of New York City 


NCLUDING an important 17th 
: century Walnut Five-legged 
Highboy; early 18th century 
New England Highboy;Turned 
Maple Day-bed, about 1720; rare 
Pine, Maple and Oak Bureau of 
| the 17th century; a Walnut Low- 
boy of about 1760; Fine Chippen- 
dale Walnut Side Chairs; interest- 
ing Sheraton, Chippendale and 
! Hepplewhite Furniture; Maple 
| Highboys, Writing Desks, Chests 
\ of Drawers; Fine Specimens by 
Duncan Phyfe, etc., etc. 


TO BE SOLD BY HIS ORDER 

{ FRIDAY & SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 

Hf NOVEMBER SIXTEENTH & SEVENTEENTH 
AT TWO-THIRTY O’CLOCK 


The 
Anderson Galleries 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PresivenT] 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


4240} 








Egyptian Art. Mr. Sanborn, March 19, 26, and April 2 and 
Fee, $2. 9 
Indian and Mohammedan Art. Dr. Coomaraswamy April 

16, 23, 30 and May 7. Fee, $2. ‘= 
The fee for the entire course is $10—Admission by ticket 
obtainable from the Assistant in Instru@ion at the 

Museum. 
New York, N. Y.:—The Department of Fine Arts of New York 
University is offering a series of courses in architecture, scul ; 
ture, painting, and the decorative arts, many of which are 
open to the public. Further information may be obtained 

from the University, Department of Fine Arts. 


Auction Notes 
CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 





NEW YORK: Tue American Art GALLeries, 30 East 57th Street 
November 7, 8, 9, 10 Collection of household furniture, tapestries, textiles, 
afternoons; snuff boxes, watches and old lace, from the estates of 
Florence V. C. Parsons, John C. Lalor and others 

View commences November 2. : 

November 13 Furnishings, tapestries, rugs, etc., to close estate of 
afternoon William and Adelaide Barbour. Sale to be held at 11 


West 53rd Street. View from November 12. 


November 15, 16, 17 Jacob Paxton Temple collection of Stiegel, Wistarburg, 


afternoons Sandwich and other early American glass. View com- 
mences November to. 
NEW YORK: Tue Anerson Gatteries, Park Avenue at soth St, 
October 29, 30, 31 Collection of early American furniture glass, pewter, 
November 1, 2, 3 chintz, etc. from the estate of William Whiting Nolen, 
afternoons 


November 5,6,7,8,9,40 Spanish furniture and objects d’art from the stock of 
afternoons Mr. Luis Ruiz. 

November 7, 8° Paintings and drawings from the estates of Dr. J. §, 
evenings Converse, Dr. H. R. Purdy, and Daniel Cottier, 

November 12, 13, 14 Library of Mr. John Quinn. 

afternoons and evenings 

November 15 Hooked rugs from the collection of Mr. Caswell 
afternoon Barrie. 

November 15 English and French eighteenth century drawings, in- 
evening cluding some by Rowlandson, from the Sidney L. 

Phipson collection. 


November 16, 17 Early American furniture from the Jacob Margolis 


afternoons collection. 

November 19, 20 Library from the estate of Mrs. Phoebe Boyle. 
evenings 

November 19, 20, 27, 22, Furnishings, paintings, and objects d’art from the 
235 24 estate of William Rockefeller. 
afternoons 

November 21, 22 Autograph collection of Mr. John B. Foley. 
evenings 


November 26, 27, 28 
afternoons and evenings 


November 30, December 1 Mohammedan objects d’art from the estate of Reiya 
afternoons and evening Khan Monif. 


December 3, 4, 5, 6 Early American and English furniture, glass, mirrors, 
afternoons clocks, etc. from the colleétion of Mrs. R. G. Trask. 


O F much interest to collectors is the change of ownership in 
the American Art Galleries. On June 1, 1923, the American 
Art Association, Inc., purchased the interests of Thomas E. Kirby 
and Gustavus T. Kirby, partners doing business under the name 
of the American Art Association. The present concern is a cor- 
poration, the officers being as follows:—Courtland F. Bishop, 
president; Otto Bernet and Hirman H. Parke, vice-presidents; 
George M. Buckingham, treasurer. Mr. Bernet and Mr. Parke 
have, for many years, been associated with the Messrs. Kirby. 
The new organization has added experts in various lines, and has 
retained many of the older members of the staff. It fully expectsto 
surpass the records of previous years. 
Thomas E. Kirby is, it is said, now writing his memoirs of the 
long years spent in connection with the American Art Galleries. 
Although, his severance from the auction world marks the close of 
an interesting era, the American Art Galleries had already 
inaugurated the beginning of a new one in the construction of 
the up town sales and exhibition rooms. 


Library of Mr. Frank L. Hadley. 















The new season in Philadelphia has brought many changes. 
The Philadelphia Art Galleries have moved from Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets to 1924 Chestnut Street, where their facilities 
for handling public sales have been especially designed for the 
urposes to which they will be put. 

The Philadelphia Antique Company has also changed its 
address from 633 Chestnut Street to the corner of Seventh and 
Chestnut Streets, where they have added extensively to their 


stock of antiques. 
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Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


88. W. E. McD., New Jersey, says, “I have a marine painting signed 
P. de Galse, can you tell me who he was and where he lived?” 
Reference to various encyclopedias of painters fails to reveal 
his name. Does anyone know his history? 





89. F.G.L., New Hampshire, sends a picture of a pitcher and asks what 
it is. The piece, reproduced herewith, is 534 inches high at the lip, 
and 6 1-8 inches at the handle, color, old ivory, texture similar to 
that of thin-skinned orange. The piece was purchased in Vermont. 

Can anyone identify the maker of this piece? 

go. G. H., Ohio, asks: 

(2) Can you give date or maker’s name of an amber bottle 
_— “Dr. C. W. Roback’s Stomach Bitters, Cincinnati, 

io”? 

(4) Can you date, and give nationality, of a bronze bell, three 
and one-half inches high, in the shape of a small man smok- 
ing a water pipe, the bowl of which he holds in his right 
hand? The clappers are formed by his feet. 

(c) Can you give date and maker of a set of willow plates marked 
with a double scroll, “Stoneware, R. H.’’? 

(d@) Date and maker of a set of plates in pale blue, marked 
“Ironstone,” a scrolled design, and “Medici” and “V & Co.” 
Also a diamond mark with figures and numbers. 

(¢) Date or kind of pitcher suggesting majolica, with a hunting 
scene of dogs, and a high, green glaze. Marked on bottom, 
“H. A.” and “62%.” 

(f) Date or name of a pitcher which I believe is Lowestoft, white 
china, unmarked, straight sides, twisted handle, decoration 
of strawberry leaves and sprigs. 

(g) Date and kind of ware of a pitcher of white, sketch enclosed. 








Positively nothing sold 
separate, the entire lot 


Mr. Co.iector Hinets 


Mr. PHILANTHROPIST Foun 
Mr. Curator Ch of one branch or the 
Mr. DEALER ance ‘whole Collection. 


The 
Lawrence Vincent 


Collection 


To be sold from November 1 to December I 


at 12 East Tupper STREET 
Buffalo, New York, 


G' Tass Fivehundred specimens Early Amer- 
ican and Foreign: Stiegel, Sandwich, 
Waterford, Wistarburg, Ravenna, Kens- 
ington; many rare pieces. 
Boo yi f Over five thousand volumes, all of 
which are choice: biographies, lexi- 
cons, rare volumes on art, architecture, 
costume, religion, history, hundreds of cat- 
alogues of museums, galleries, private col- 
lections, pamphlets, etc. 
: Over one thousand: engravings, 
Prints line, stipple, mezzotint, litho- 
graphs, etchings, water colour, etc., by 
Claude, Raphael Morghen, Rubens, Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar, Millet, G. J. Vibert, Bon- 
ner, Ch. Jacques; many other celebrated 
artists. 
A collection of rare, 
Wroug ht Lron wrought iron, from the 
Peruzzi de Medici Collection, Florence, all 
of these specimens date before the end of 
sixteenth century, consisting of sconces, 
lilies of Florence, ornamental, hand- 
wrought nails, two Sstiaccis, scrolls, door 
knocker, keys, etc., , 
: ewel coffer of notci 
Ob ects of Art | with exquisite 
wrought iron bands, handle, lock and key, 
from the Peruzzi de Medici collection, date 
1500. Polychrome Statue “Saint John, the 
Evangelist, holding chalice,” French, first 
half fifteenth century, from the Frank 
Penfold collection. 
A fine col- 


Early-American Pottery | .aion 
Snuff Boxes, Lamps, Ink Wells, Spectacles 


many other rare and valuabl Works of Art 
and antiques too numerous to mention. 


Address communications to 126 East Tupper STREET 
Telephone, TurPeR 7415w 
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(a) Dr. Roback’s stomach bitters were dispensed in a bottle b 
ker whom Van Rensselaer |i he 
¥ % maker whom Van Rensselaer lists as unknown. See Chech 
List of Bottles & Flasks, Stephen Van Rensselaer, number 
220. 

‘ (4) Sounds like one of the modern French “mediaeval” bronzes 
A better guess might be made from examining the piece, _ 

(c) Nineteenth century ware of no great importance, Lists of 
makers of this more recent product are with diff 
available. But see Hodgson, How to Identify Old China p.4 

(d) Another fanciful name for a nineteenth century le 
Ironstone, though, usually associated with Mason’s leis 
stone, is a name applied to many kinds of sturdy crockery 
The diamond shaped device is a British registry mark issued 
by the patent office. The number at the top indicates the 
class in respect of which the registration was effected. Num. 
bers and letters in the various compartments indicate date 
of registration. Their meaning, however, is kept secret by 
the British patent office. Use of this mark begins about 1850, 

(e) Read, in The Earthenware Collector, p. 221, speaks of lustre 
in which relief portions were heightened by lustres of various 
kinds, and cites one marked example by Sewell and Donkin 
St. Anthony’s near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, established “4 
tween 1780-90. The initials on the pitcher may be those of 
the decorator. At a:guess, the pitcher may date 1790-1810, 
It may be later. There is no reliable information obtainable 
on dates of lustre ware. 

(f) So called Lowestoft china is generally oriental china. Most of 
that which we encounter probably dates from the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century. See Antiques for June, 
1922 (Vol. I, p. 252) Lowestoft Porcelain, by Frederick 
Litchfield. Description of piece indicates Chinese origin and 
date of about 1780-90. 

(g) Somewhere between 1800-1820 probably. Safely called 
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Very Swat Unusuat — Martha“ Haas Reeves Seeinenae. 
AMERICAN PINE CupBoarD s a a ee gt. F.A..P. F., Massachusetts, wishes to know the type of arms to use 
Ww ith lift-up lid and desk Phil dele hi . on a Sheraton settee of which a picture is enclosed. 
inside. Price, $95.00 # wladelphia, Pa. 














I AM paying the penalty of owning 
and advertising the largest stock 
of antiques innorthern New England. 

Clients from all partsof the United 
States have visited me during the 
summer and have bought heavily 
for early fall delivery. As a result, 
I am so overwhelmed with selling 

‘and shipping that I am unable to 
forward goods as promptly as either 
my clients or I could wish. 

Perhaps I ought to stop having 
desirable antiques: or I might stop 
advertising. Buteithercourse would 
bring moredisappointment than 1s 
caused by delayed shipments. 

Will my clients, therefore, please 
accept my apologies and try to 
realize that I am doing my best un- 
der difficult conditions. 


E. J. JOHNSON 


Apologies To My (hents 
ee 


Waite River JuNcTION VERMONT 








The sketch herewith will indicate a suitable 
type of arm to use, the spindles being similar to 
those on the back of the settee rather than to 

. those of the stretchers. 








TATEMENT of ownership, management, etc., of ANTIQUES, Inc., published 
monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Editor, 
Homer Eaton Keyes, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Business Manager, 
Lawrence E. Spivak, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Publisher ANTIQUES, 
Inc., 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. Stockholders: Homer Eaton Keyes, 
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Atwood, 171 Maple Street, West Roxbury, Mass.; John Atwood, 171 Maple 
Street, West Roxbury, Mass. No bonds or mortgages. 

(Signed) Lawrence E, Spivak, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 1923- 
Francis A. Rocers, Notary. 
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BALL BRASSES NEED 
NO APOLOGIES 


. process of manufacture from the mix- 
ing of the metal to the final hand tooling be- 
ing identical to that used by the original makers, 
produces brasses which are perfect replicas of the 
genuine and which will bear the closest and most 
expert inspection. No short cuts to produé¢tion, no 
makeshifts or cheapenings of any kind are toler- 
ated. Used for years by hundreds of collectors, con- 
noisseurs and leading dealers throughout this 
country and abroad for their best pieces. Largest 
variety in the World to selec from. Copies made 
of anything in brass. Perfect satisfaction assured 
or no charge. Samples on request. 


Ww. Batt & Sons, -eMalvern (Gr), Penn. 





In ROSLINDALE, -AGSS. sos 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 
William B. McCarthy 


961 South Street 





Roslindale, Mass. 





ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs & Mattresses 


OR special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot post. 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (Conn. 





J. S. METCALFE 


eAntigues, Furniture 
Works of Art, etc. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





6. WW. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue OLpest Furniture House 1n THE Unirep StTaTEs 
InvirEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, 2. V. 
| Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 


(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


OLD TEA SERVICES 


English and -American 


Set of 6 early American tablespoons by Nathaniel Hurd, very rare. 

Set of 12 Irish tablespoons, rat-tail, date 1750. 

One Paul Revere tablespoon, 1 tablespoon by Boyer. 

Old English silver epergne or center piece, date 1773. 

Early cruet sets in crystal with silver frames. 

Old Sheffield waiters, vegetable dishes, urns, snuffers and trays, 
tea pots, etc. 

Rare marked piece of 1785, London, a coffee pot from the home 


of Lord Nelson, urn shape. Write us your wants. 


GEORGE CGC, GEBELEIN 


Gold and Silversmith 
79 CHESTNUT STREET $ : BOSTON 





For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE cAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kino STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorating and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


Currier Prints, (otns, etc. 





JAMES DAVIDSON 


Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConnEcTICUT 


Hadley (Chest 
Pine Six-legged Highboy 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 





A Christmas present every month: A year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


$243 






































Lowestort, LEEDs, Copper 


\ \ here to Find €? Sirver Lustre, Histori- 
caL Biue, Otp DrespeEn, STAFFORDSHIRE, WEDGWOOD, 
Worcester, Crown Dersy. 

We do expert repairing of China and Glass. 


F. Nosxe Co., 126 Lexington Avenue, New York 












for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps 
pewter and andirons. f 


A. E. CARROLL 










Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing & Upholstering. Old Beds 
fitted with box springs & mattresses 


30 Boyr.ston ST. (.nefi"\s.) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Established 3o years. Telephone, Madison Square 2304 735 MAIN STREET : : : EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ANDERSON and RUFLE|-4UTHENTIC cANTIQUERS 
Antique & Period Furniture FURNITURE 


Hookep Rucs, Grass, Cuina, PEwTrr, Fras 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan Suop,13€ast 8thStreet, AY (ity 











When in PHILADELPHIA 
call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Always Something Interesting in. 


“WHITTIERLAND” 


Early Furniture, Mirrors, Old Glass, Hooked Rugs, 
Pewter, China, Antiques in the Rough. 


F, J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road, Haverhill, Mass. 









Marblehead, NCassachusetts 
ANTIQUES of AMERICA 


at our home on Training Field Hill 
and the Workshop of Little Harbor 
H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


Sure cACovDELS ‘Rare Giass 


EARLY AMERICAN 
~5 Paintings, Prints and Pottery s 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 










Of Interest to (olleétors and Dealers: 


ft ieee in search of antiques who are planning to visit New England will 
do well to get in touch with me. I know of more than 200 antique shops 
and places of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of Boston. This 
knowledge and my car are at your service at very reasonable rates. 

Write for rates and dates open 


Joun E. Suttivan, 32 Sudan St.,Dorchester,Mass. 


TELEPHONE COLUMBIA 9003-R 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap—One Hatr MI_e orr STATE Roap 












Laces Objets d’ Art 
Hime. €. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street | Hartrorpd, Conn. 


a 2 °. om 1124 LONGMEADOW STREET 
he ‘Place Longmeadow, Mass. 


Tea House Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner 





and HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, inlaid mahogany; 
pair of vaseline yellow wine bottles; pair of vase- 


A ntiques line- yellow lamps; some antique oriental rugs. 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Antiques that are useful for Christmas gifts, in pewter, lamps, ink stands, 
platters and vegetable dishes, a tea set, candle-sticks, in pairs or singly: hooked 
rugs, samplers and some very nice pieces of china and glass; whale oil lamps with 
specially designed shade; and many beautiful pieces of furniture. Further sugges- 
tions for Christmas, imported pottery, Russian, Italian and Chinese linens; hand- 
tooled leather picture frames, desk sets, jewel cases, cigarette and match boxes; 
unique book ends, and Christmas cards from original designs, hand colored. 


Jane WuireE LonsDALE LILLIAN SEARLES ROEDER 


114 East 40TH STREET Murray HI 2991 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE WITCH HOUuUSE 
At 310% Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


A historic shop filled with treasures for the 
collector in search of anything old. 
Why not write? 


Grace ATKINSON, Trop. 





















W hen in Los Angeles, (alifornia 
M. A. Loose’s Antique Shop 


At 2904-06 Los FEtiz BouLEvarp 
Telephone, Capitol 2828 


Welcomes Uisitors, (olleétors, Dealers 
EXPERT RE-FINISHING, REPAIRING AND DECORATING 


On the Main Highway between Hollywood and Pasadena 





SLANT TOP DESKS 


Mahogany Slant Top—style, bracket feet; original brasses; period about 
1760. Price $125.00. Mahogany Slant Top—style, bracket feet; inlaid 
pigeon hole, and small drawers; period about 1770. Price, $150.00. Cherry 
Slant Top—style, O. G. bracket feet; original brasses; period about 1750. 


Price, $175.00. PANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP 
Tet. 55-R GosHEN Gosuen, N. Y. Open Year Rouxp 











$244 - Keep your copies of ANTIQUES permanently. Have them bound. 






















Antiques 


from the Middle West 
and South 


eA merican 
Sheraton 














? 
Distinctive pieces Unrestored con- 
b the carl dition. Fluted 
‘7 y cornice, dentil 
Masters edge and original 
ornaments. 
? 








PRICE ON 
APPLICATION 


Georce WM. Rernogps 


1742 M Srreet, N. W., WasuinoTon, D. C. 






J. P. Zimmerman & Sons 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013 Marin Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 









Antiques eArt TREASURES 











DoroTuy O. SCHUBART ts 


INCORPORATED 


145 FirrH AVENUE 
Petyam, N.Y. 


Telephones: 
PELHAM 2002 PELHAM 4808 


, | | 

€ | 
b 

| e 
| * 











Early American Antiques 


Mahogany Eagles 


Mirror Feathers 


Pipe Boxes 


Ornaments Pewter 


Pine 
CoLONIAL BRASSES 


A.L.FIRMIN 


34-36 Portland Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Several good Sheraton pieces 





“A Good Antique Is A Good Investment!” | 








At Thanksgiving why not drink cider from pewter tankards and pour it from an earthen jug? 






























TheJohn Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 
+ 


A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 





eAntiques for Hoitpay Girts! 









Dainty Grass Lamps SILVER AND SHEFFIELD Puate 
Quaint Otp CanpDLEstTIcKs Otp Woven Coverters 
SWEETMEAT COMPOTES Op Patstey SHawis 
Lovey Otp Tea Sets Otv Hookep Rucs 
Cotorep Grass PerFruME BorTrt.es Otp Braipep Rucs 
PainTED Trays, Otp DEcoRATION Quaint Picture Mirrors 
Lustre Pircuers CHIPPENDALE Mirrors 

Oxtp CoLorep Giass VASES Footstoots anpD Crickets 
Op STAFFORDSHIRE VASES Rusu Cuairs, STEnciLEp 
MANTELPIECE ORNAMENTS Tip TaBLes AND CAanp_estanps 
Grass, CakeE-PLaTeEs, Jucs Op Prints 

Custarps, SHERBETS, PLATES Op Porrery 

O.tp PewrTer, Copper, Brass Frrepiace Fittincs 


Otp FurniturE OF aut Kinps 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSR 


Marion Roan, Matrapotsett, Mass. 
Telephone, MATTAPOISETT 143 S. Exizasetu York, Proprietor 





The New England-Antuque Shop 


ForMERLY LocaTED AT 
32 CHARLES STREET, Boston 


Has Moved to 55 (harles Street 
\ 7 E invite our customers, and all others who might 


be interested, to visit us in our new quarters. 
They will find a pleasing collection of antique furni- 
ture and an especially fine collection of hooked rugs. 


New England Antique Shop 


M. Wesser, Manager 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours.’ . 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am’ prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


Gh & SIL LAM 
Pawtucket : Rhode Island 


F.C. POOLE 


Bonp’s Hitu GtLoucestTeEr, Mass, 

(abinet--Making— Upholstering 
Se ad 

Serpentine Front Bureau Six-legged Highboy 

Serpentine Front Mahogany Desk 
Rare Old Kitchen Dresser | 

Large Oak Gate-leg Table | Hepplewhite Secretary 

Old Schoolmaster’s Desk (very rare) 


and many other good pieces 
WE ARE OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 








EXPERT :-IN-OLD: PEWTER 


Mr. Howarp H. CotTereE .t, the author of the series 
of articles on 


OLD PEWTER 


at present appearing in the pages of ANTIQUES, 
is at liberty to accept commissions from one or 
two Museums or private individuals, to advise 
‘and assist them in the formation of their collec- 
tions of OLD PEWTER. 


Address: ©/o The Editor of ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





James T. Harris Maupe B. Harris 


HARRIS ANTIQUE SHOP 


BRANDON, VERMONT 
€ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


W: E will close our business for the season, on Nov. Ish, 
to open in the Spring about May Ist. 
We take this opportunity to thank our customers for 
their very liberal patronage during the past season. 
We have some very unusual pieces which will be placed 
on sale in the Spring. 


—— 





$246} 





Antiques make the most individual Christmas and wedding presents. 
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A LARGE SELECTION OF 
English Windsor Chairs 
and Gated Tables 


ETE 
FRED J. PETERS 


American & English Antiques 


384-386 BroapDway : FLusuinc, Lonc Is_anp 


(Northern Boulevard) Telephone, FLUSHING 0554-w 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 


on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By ArtHur H. Haywarp 





¢ OT only is this a book of prac- 

tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 
it makes an exceptional Christmas 
Gift Book for people of refined taste. 


PRICE 
Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 25.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO.,, Boston 


Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 


The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 



























For individual gifts select ANTIQUES 







W. H. HAGGETT | 


Antiques 


FINE SPECIMENS 





6 North Street 


SALEM, MassacHUSETTS 





Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Connecticut 


Has opened a shop at 


10 East 53rd Street 


New York City 
' ‘ 


Early American Furniture 


Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large Assortment of 
Hooked Rugs 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 
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1; SACK 


85 (harles Street 
FOS T OWN 


eA large collection 
of the Finest of 
old New England 
Pant t a 72 


“Gifts that STOWELL S Mail j 


—— old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 
beautiful Colonial appearance. 
- 

unital Waltham weight-driven 

movements—hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle 
or Colonial brass spire. 


~ 
Regular Size Banjo (locks 
Prices, $50 to $100 
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Miniature Banjo Ciocks 
New Haven - - $13.50 up 
WaLTHaM - - $40 and $45 












* — 1923 


Jewelers for over 100 years 
24 WinTER St., Boston 






Anything of interest to American collectors may be appropriately and properly advertised in ANTIQUES 










——————————————— 
LAWRENCE HYAMS &CO, 


(Formerly with M. Strack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most (Complete Stock of 
cAntiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
Consisting of Early American, English, Italian ang 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se» Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 


Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited, 


643-645 SourH WaBaAsH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL, 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 




































The ‘Right of the Buyer 


) | ‘HE buyer of any antique objec has a normal 
right to expect that, as time passes, his purchase 
will increase rather than decrease in value. 




















Aside from considerations of personal satisfaction, 
this expectation offers one of the sound reasons for 
purchasing antiques rather than reproductions or 
modern examples. 


Yet it is important to realize that long-time values 
depend—in antiques, as in other things—upon 
inherent quality and not upon passing fads and 
fancies. And, of course, the first essential of quality is 
assured genuineness. 


Purchasers of antiques from my stock are assured; 
first, of genuineness (it is guaranteed): second, of 
prices which, because below those of urban markets, 
allow an immediate margin of advantage to the 
owner; third, of opportunity to choose from a col- 
lection from which everything of an undesirable 
type has been rigorously excluded. 


BERNSTEIN 
eAuthentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. 









cA (olleétion of Sample Pieces of 
SANDWICH GLASS | 





Found at the site of the factory on Cape Cod, Mass., to- 
gether with many rare and unique examples of the factory's 
produéts, is on exhibition at 


McKEARIN'’S 


735 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Collectors wishing to ascertain authenticity of 
their pieces are welcome. 

















Phone 167 











Special eAnnouncement 





ANTIQUES 


at Public Auétion 


Tuesday, Nov. 20, 1923 


AT II O'CLOCK 


% 


XCEPTIONAL listed 
pieces in rare furniture, 
such as the Duncan Phyfe 
Table pictured, Bric-a-Brac, 
Engravings, Old Gold and 
Silver, Jewelry, unusually 


fine Tapestries and 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Catalogue and further information 
on application 


? 


REIDS 


Antique &§ Art Galleries 


27-29 AG. Warren Street 
32-34 (hancery Lane 


TRENTON #* NEW JERSEY 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 









An unbroken subscription file of ANTIQUES is a@ sound investment 





What Next ? 
Why Books, of (ourse! 


HE early bird is the one that catches the worm, 

; and the early order brings the book in time for 

Christmas. Last year several people were dis- 

appointed because the books ordered arrived too late. 

In order to avoid this AnTIQuEs is publishing below 

a list of the newest collector’s books suitable for Christ- 
mas presents. 


Th ChataTeee. 2... ss Se 


MaclIver PErcivaL 
103 pages, 26 illustrations. A practical and readable 
account of the old fabrics which go so well with antique 
furniture. 


Glass Making in England... . . 10.00 
Harry J. Powe.i 
183 pages, 73 illustrations. The history of an ancient 
industry delightfully told by a manufacturer of glass. 
Reviewed in October ANTIQUES, p. 175. 


Chats on Wedgwood Pottery. >. . 4.00 
Harry BANNARD 
The latest book of this well-known series. It is a fas- 
cinating account of the wares of a famous potter. 


The Bric-a-Brac (ollecttor .... 3.00 


H. W. Lewer anp Maclver Percivat 
256 pages, 32 illustrations. Tells of a field of unexplored 
possibilities for those who really enjoy collecting. Re- 
viewed in September ANTIQUES, p. 140. 


The Lure of Amateur (olleéting. . 3.00 


GeorceE B. DExTER 
185 pages, 18 illustrations. A record of one man’s 
romantic adventures in buying antiques. Reviewed on 
page 238 of this issue. 


Historic Textile Fabrics ..... 8.00 


RicHarD GLAZIER 
120 pages, 200 illustrations. A short history of the 
development of patterns in woven and printed materials. 


i eT ee ee eee, 
Hersert C. Dent 
36 full page illustrations, and text describing the art of 
inlaying tortoise shell or ivory. 


(olomal Ciektag. 2 sw SS 
Artuur H. Haywarp 


155 pages, 120 illustrations. The only book in print on 
this subject. Authoritative and interesting. 


English Interiors in Smaller Houses 10.00 
M. JourpaIn ; 
184 pages, 179 illustrations. Decorative treatment of rooms, 
hallways and staircases as found in small houses in Eng- 
land. Reviewed on page 239 of this issue. 


(hats on Old English Drawings . . 4.00 


Ranpati Davies 
200 pages, 46 illustrations. An introduction, in a con- 
venient and readable form, to the study of English 
illustrations. 


Any of these books may be ordered directly from 
ANTIQUES, Book Department 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE Boston, Mass. 
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Early American Furnishings 


N Rock.ianp, Maine—a fifteen-room house 
filled with early American furniture—re- 
finished and ready for delivery. And for those 
who prefer antiques in the rough three shops 
packed to the roof with them—“cobwebby”’ 
and dusty, just as bought. 
Four fine specimens of Cigar Shop Indians; a large 


assortment of four-post beds, with and without test- 
ers, in maple and mahogany. 


COBB & DAVIS - Rockland, Maine 





Old England for Antiques! 
H. STUART PAG® 


129 BripGE STREET 
W aRRINGTON (ENGLAND) 





All kinds of antiques at reasonable prices. Genuine 
only. No fakes; no reproductions; no rub- 
bish. Correspondence invited. 


Patronized by many well-known American dealers 








Special Showing 
of 
OLD CURLY MAPLE 
PINE AND WALNUT 
FURNITURE 


OLD GLASS OLD PRINTS 
PEWTER BRASS 


MRS. CORDLEY 
cAuthentic Antiques 


812 17TH StrrEeET WasuincrTon, D.C. 


OLD CURLY MAPLE CRADLE 
OF AN EARLY PRESIDENT 


St occ 


Maple Highboy 


In perfect condition. 
Brasses new. 


e 


Clifton W. Greene 
eAntigue Shop 


OPPOSITE THE OLD MUSTER FIELD 
545 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 








For the Holidays! 


No nicer gift than a fine antique. Before making your 
purchases for CHRISTMAS 


Visit MCKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Avenue, New York (ity 


Many Fine Pieces of Furniture at Reasonable Prices— 


Lowestoft — Lustre — Old Blue — Chintz — Prints 
Choice Early American Glass and Rare Sandwich. 
Historical Flasks and Early Pattern Molded Bottles. 


Early American Portraits— Miniatures. 
AND 


Plenty of moderate priced antiques suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


H. SACKS & SONS 


cAntque Furniture, Hooked 
Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street Broox.ine, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 





Providence Antique Co. 


728 WESTMINSTER STREET 


Providence, R. I. 


The largest line of choice, but not high-priced, antiques 
to be seen in Rhode Island. 


SANDWICH Giass, CuRRIER & Ives Prints, Pink 
Lustre, Lowestort, CANDLE Stranps, PalisLey 
SHAWLS, PEWTER, SILVER PorRINGERS, ETC. 


Every piece marked in plain figures. Open from 12 to 5.30 every day. 





The Colonial Antique Store 


308 Stewart-Avenue — ANTIQUES 
ITHACA, N. Y. Rare old brassand- 


irons, candle sticks, 


ANTIQUES 


Unusual collection 
of old Mahogany 
couches, dressers, HE COLONIAL ANTIQUE Copper; pewter and 
wall leaf and drop STORE now is stocked from _ brass, complete cok 
deaf tables, stands, cellar to garret with one of the _ lection of old ar 
gidet firs, chests Jargest and mos complete col- 294 china, 0 

of lrawers, clocks, _Jegtions of antiques to be found _ Prints and pictures, 
chairs and mirrors. anywhere in this country. There coverlets, quilts 
All kinds of curly are four floors full of quaint yet 2nd shawls, hooked 


maple and cherry useful furniture, etc., ready to be UBS and one 
sideboards and placed in any home. If it’s unusua 


4 have it. 
dressers We have moved one square to our ome 

co present location. Photos and illus- $ 
We crate and ship trated folders on request. Everything is rea- 


anywhere. Wa tter Francis Larkin sonably, priced. 


a 





“250 f- Do not let your subscription to ANTIQUES lapse 
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EDITH RAND 


























161 West 72D Street, New York 





* ANTIQUES 











Telephone, ENpDicotr 8585 
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Early American Furniture, Our Specialty 


Also Giass, PEWTER, Pottery, Hookep Rucs—all genuine antiques 


Priced with a 


To provide proper setting for antique furniture, we 


contemporary wall papers and chintzes. 


conscience. 


specialize in historically correct reproductions of 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION ese 
Furniture of the Pilgrim Century 


O issue in November. The great stimulus to the 
search for Pilgrim furniture and American iron of 
all periods has enabled Mr. Nutting to obtain photo- 
graphs of about 500 additional objects. With careful 
attention to criticism of the first edition a few illustra- 
tions of that issue will be omitted and so many added 


OLD AMERICA COMPANY 


that the net number will be about 1500 articles illus- 
trated. A large part of the text is entirely new and 
every page has been revised. A new and enlarged index. 
In spite of the unprecedented richness of this volume 
the price will be the same as heretofore. ..... $15.00 
Place your orders at the book stores or order of the publishers, post free 


Framingham, Massachusetts 








[4 few pictures have also been inserted in our book “American Windsors.”| 





Seven Floors of (hina, Glass and 




















EPRODUCTION Earthenw are EPRODUCTION 
of an old English of an old French 
condiment jar with ivory P weet: bottle — 8 inches high. 


spoon. Suitable for $12.00 
horseradish, mustard or 
relish. It stands 6% 


inches high. $9.00 

















Mo 
itn CHE te. 


New York City 








15 East 56TH STREET 











FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 


= 65, 67 and 68 (harles Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





NVITE inspection of their large and very interesting collection of Early New Eng- 
land Furniture, Pottery, Glass and China. Among these you will find gifts of lasting 
quality, gifts that are certain of appreciation. 

Call at your leisure, choose at your leisure. The collection is so varied as to make further 


shopping unnecessary. 





The best Christmas gift is a renewal of the subscription you gave last year 








Memento a 















Antiques and Quaint Old Things 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 
China, Brass 


Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork, 
cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 
and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the beautiful 
and unusual gifts elsewhere. 





Mics. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave.,GREENwIcH, Conn. 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 








American Glass Flasks 


Ir you have a collection or single specimen you 
wish to sell, write me giving description and Price 


LOCAL GLASS FACTORIES 


If you have any information or historical data 
regarding any of the early American glass factories 
particularly the smaller and little known local fac. 
tories; or if you have or know of any authenticated 
specimens of the product of such factories, please 

communicate with 


Gro. S. McKzarin, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 





ANTIQUES 


Etstorical and Old Blue (hina, 
Glass, (up Plates, 
Ornaments, ete. 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 
260 Brow Street, East Provipences, R.I. 


Telephone, East PROVIDENCE 130-R 


cAt 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Just one of the small shops on the 
Street but worth a special visit 


HiIsTorRIcaL C 


HINA, OLD Cotontar 


SILVER, EarLty AMERICAN GLass 
Hookep Rugs, FurNITURE 


Write us your wants or call 


J. GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 





REPRODUCTIONS OF 


OLD ENGLISH BRASSES 


made by 


PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, Ltp. 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 
CS Candlesticks, Candelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 
Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 
Hearth Stands, etc. 
‘Ourline of Cabinet Hardware reproductions of English Antique Handles, 


Escutcheons and other fittings is the most extensive made, and of the very 
finest workmanship. Illustrations and further information on request. 


S. P. SKINNER 


Sole Representative for United States and Canada 
342 Mapison AvENvE, New York 


ANNOUNCING 


Our removal to 684 LExINGTON AVENUE 


Between 56th and 57th Streets 
Where we have a whole building devoted to 


AMERICA N ANTIQU ES 
Christmas Gifts | 


FLORIAN PAPP 


684 LExIncTON AVENUE 


New York City 








The Increasing Popularity 
of the Hooked Rug 


is a tribute to its usefulness and deco- 
rative value. Collectors are coming 
to appreciate more and more that 
there is a hooked rug to satisfy every 
requirement. 

Dealers alive to the increased in- 
terest in Hooked Rugs and the ex- 
panding market will write for my 
list or ask me to ship on approval. 


A few choice rugs for collector’s trade only 


L. DAVID 


147 Charles Street Boston 

















‘One Loox BETTER THAN A THOUSAND WorpDs”’ 

















Tucker CHINA 





Many rare pieces for collections and for home furnishing. We 
shall be glad to hear from you. 


ArT 


ARTHUR J. SUSSEL 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET (Locust 3981) | PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUES 


— 





Ask Antiques about the books you need for yourself or to give away 




















The COLONIAL SHOP 


92-04 NortH Water St., A@w Bedford, Mass. 


Diagonally Across from Whaling Museum 
Come to the old whaling I am sure you will be re- 


port—close to the water’s An Va Ld WES warded by finding in my shop 


— jn your search for _ just the article which you 
2. i : A Very Large Collection have sought far and near. 
A full shop awaiting your inspection. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT PRESENT 
Several Earty Cuairs, unusually good. Earty Canpiestanps and TaBies 
TureE EnciisH Huntine Prints, by H. Alken 
SILHOUETTES, in color. Ot up LETTER SEALS, the motto ones. 

. The most comprehensive and representative 
Ve ery Special NOlC .— cctieaion of iene work esl assembled 
is now for sale. It comprises Jagging Wheels; Busks; Engraved Whalesteeth, Dittie 
Boxes; Bodkins; Knitting Sheaths; Log Books; Swifts; and many objects exceed- 
ingly rare. This is a collection which you will delight to own and rest in the knowl- 
edge that you have a collection which cannot be duplicated. 
Shown only by appointment W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


Unusual 


(hristmas Gifts 


Clocks: Beautiful Banjo, Shelf and 
Grandfathers. In running condition. 
Sofa: Small mahogany carved Eagle- 
back, Bear’s Clawfoot, Cornucopia 
carved ends. Perfect condition. 

Pink Lustre, Brass and Sheffield 
Candlesticks, old Decorated Trays. 


Careful attention given to mail orders 
Christine J. Steele 


396 ADaMs STREET (atthe foot of Milton Hill) East Mitton, Mass. 











MABEL K. ROGERS 


BorrLes, Pewter, Grass, Tin, Potrery, 
CHINTZ AND JEWELRY 


Special Offerings this Month: 
ANDLEWICK BEDSPREAD, one hundred years old, 


signed and dated, in excellent condition. Paisley Shawls 
and Scarfs, China Matchboxes, Sandwich Glass, including Wash- 
ington George Toddy Glass Plate. Old Point and Thread Lace 
Fans. Scarfs, Parasols, Handkerchiefs. Sheffield Plate Fruit 
Basket, Grape Design Candelabra, Shoemaker’s Candlestick. 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN St. Shop: 109 WATERMAN St. 
Phone, ANGELL 2234 ProvIpDENCcE, R. I. 
On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape 





Telephone, Marshfield 42-2 Epwarp C. Forp 


eArchitects : : (Collectors 
Casual Motorists 


All will find something of special appeal 

in this Pilgrim Century Cottage. A model 

of judicious restoration for residential 

use, it houses a selected offering of New 

England antiques. Its Gift Shop is Stocked 

with many odd and alluring trifles. 
Visitors are at all times welcome. 


CARESWELL COTTAGE 


next the historic wINsLow HouSE MARSHFIELD, MASS. 





A UNIQUE GATHERING OF 
Karly American Bottles 


i acquired from a former apoth- 
ecary shop, long out of business. There 
are a hundred and sixty of them, each one 
perfect, in clear aquamarine. The larger ones 
measure six inches in height and number a 
hundred and twenty-five. The smaller and 
more slender ones measure a half inch less and 
number thirty-five. Each wee bottle is a gem 
in itself and the entire number presents a mar- 
tial array resplendent in color and perfection. 


YEARS AGO 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. G. N. BroTHERs Telephone, 224-w 





Marion Alida Greene 


Master (raftsman 


——— 
" 4 


¢ 


Old-fashioned Old 
Trays Designs 
Restored Reproduced 





Studio: GraFTon, Mass. 





In Ancient Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


E. A. WIGGIN 


350 State STREET Portsmouty, N. H. 


‘ 
a 





Competently Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholStered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, New York 


TELEPHONE 2II 





In the year-end congestion, the prompt subscription renewal is a blessing appreciated 


“253% 

















AN OVAL LID for a silver resist sugar bow]. Measure- 
ments 3 3% x 434 inches. Mrs. W. C. Haw ey, 54 
Rusling Place, Bridgeport, Conn. 





PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets; old news 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail, Cuartes F. Hearrman, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 





EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KATHARINE WILLIs, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy colleétions complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 





OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
10 cents. W1LLIAM HEssLEIN, 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. : 





STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND 
CAMBRIDGE; pamphlets; books; acts; resolves; 
papers; handbills that are old, odd or curious, 
wanted for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 





WHITE LEEDS PLATES with green edges. No. 329. 





LIVERPOOL PITCHER decorated with Boston 
fusileer. State size, condition and price. CHRISTINE 
Grace STEELE, 396 Adams Street, Milton, Mass. 





LIVERPOOL CHINA with ship or marine decora- 
tions and particularly jugs depicting “The Death 
of Wolfe,”’ “Commodore Preble” and ““The Gallant 
Defence of Stonington.” No. 326. 





KITCHEN TABLES, highboy tops. Give height, 
length, depth, kind of wood, condition, description 
of drawers. Price crated. Restorinc Suop, Tops- 
field, Mass. 





SITUATION FOR WINTER in antique shop any- 
where in United States. Several years experience 
in buying and selling antiques. Emma G. Firts, 59 
Winter Street, Orange, Mass. 





POSITION. Young man, twenty-five, possessing 
knowledge fine antique furniture; also decorator, 
desires connection with antique house; appearance, 
personality, selling ability. Jess Gincoip, 1346 
Grant Avenue, New York City. 


é CLEARING HOUSE 


SPECIAL SALE—candlesticks, pair clear dark blue 


Sandwich; clear white dolphins; table glass in 
bellflower, thistle cable, grape patterns, lion sets; 
lamps, two ruby bowls, one prism brass Colonial 
column, handsome globe; sets of Hitchcock chairs. 
FLorence W. Upson, Dundee, New York. 





RARE antique East Indian sandalwood box, ex- 


quisitely inlaid with ivory, ebony and semi- 
precious stones. Contains two velvet lined com- 
partments and mirror and tray with inlaid covered 
small compartments. Photo. No. 352. 





EARLY AMERICAN glass dinner sets, five patterns, 


beliflower, palm leaf, inverted fern, Horn of Plenty 
and pineapple, including compotes, goblets, egg 
cups, wine glasses, sauce dishes and pitchers; 
pewter casters with bellflower fittings, perfect 
condition; Christmas presents. Mrs. EucEeNne 
Warren, The Christmas Shop, Troy, N. Y. 





COVERLETS, antiques, in perfect condition, double 


woven, dated and undated; patch quilts, unusual 
and well preserved. No. 349. 





THREE-SHELL block-front lowboy, San Domingo 


mahogany, undoubtedly Goddard piece. Replica 
February Antiques, Fig. I. Original condition. 
Photograph. No. 350. 





SANDWICH TUMBLERS and goblets, large assort- 


ment. Tumblers $1.50 each; goblets 35c. each. 
Marrtua DE Haas REEvEs, 1807 Ranstead Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FIVE HUNDRED ANTIQUE PISTOLS AND 


REVOLVERS as a collection; 150 early American, 
English and French flintlocks; museum pieces. 
Justus Scrafford, 726 Lancaster Avenue, Syracuse, 
Ney, 





PINK LUSTRE TEA SET; other lustre teapots, 


pair 12-in. whale oil lamps. Reasonable price. 
No. 348. 





PAIR OF DOUBLE BASE DOLPHIN CANDLE- 


STICKS, yellow; one yellow whale oil lamp; one 
ten-inch sapphire blue whale oil lamp, all old, 
perfec condition; a large collection of Currier & 
Ives prints; old bottles and flasks, many rare ones. 
Dorotuy O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, 
Pelham, N. Y. Telephone Pelham 2002. 





A COLLECTION OF SIXTY OLD PRESSED glass 


bread and cake plates; some colored, $450, several 
pairs to be sold separately. M. H. Dunnam, 49 
Manchester Place, Newark, N. J. 





OLD CHINA MAGAZINE, twenty different, un- 


used numbers, post paid $7.50; only few sets; also 
miscellaneous numbers; collection jine pewter. 
Gates & Gates, 24 Charlotte Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 








FOR. SALE 





HOOKED RUGS, Mrs. Evizasetu E. Morse, Bon 
Air Park, New Rochelle, New York; antique mats 
and reproductions hooked in patterns of a century 
ago. 





RARE CHINESE CABINET of shelves and cup- 
boards; elaborately carved base and cresting; doors 
inset with exquisitely painted panels surrounded 
with carving. Photos on request. Also three signed 
Edward prints; cherry highboy and lowboy; two 
Chippendale chairs with stretcher and a Chippen- 
dale round tip table with carved pedestal and three 
feet with shoes. Louise Faxon Knapp, 681 Fair- 
field Avenue, Bridgeport, Conneéticut. 





OLD OAK CHEST, carved paneled top, front and 
ends; massive wrought iron handles; lock; key and 
hinges; also old pewter; glass and early maple, oak 
and pine furniture. Private party selling out. 
P. O. Box 25, Hingham, Mass. 








QUILT with twenty-four pictures of George Wash- 
ington; ship model; Currier and Ives prints in 
colors; Conneéticut panel chest. Can be seen at 
88 Franklin Street, Norwich, Conneéticut. 


A PERFECT AND COMPLETE BLACK LIVER- 


POOL TEA SET of seventeen pieces. F. Tucker- 
MAN ParKER, Salem, Mass. 





WINDSOR CHAIRS, four slat ladderbacks; stretcher 


tables; ladderback arm chairs; curly maple highboy 
top; curly maple two drawer sewing table; rose- 
wood secretary; Syntax plates (two). Warp 
Brotuers, 45 Jackson Street, Willimantic, Conn. 





THE TREASURE HOUSE, the quaintest antique 


shop on the Boston Post Road; Colonial furniture; 
early glass; hooked rugs; old ship lanterns; four- 
posters; pewter and lamps. 659 Ferry Boulevard, 
Stratford, Conn. Sipney K. Powe t. 





RARE ANTIQUES; block and serpentine mahogany 


desk; comb-back chair; maple lowboy, all old 
brasses, small; dolphin candlesticks, yellow; 
whaling prints; glass ship model, rare; early pine, 
inlaid tables; many rugs; chintz. Photos sent. F. E. 
Woopman, 217 Pine Street, Bangor, Maine. 








EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY in Sandwich 


glass. Start patriotic collection of cup-plates, with 
design of eagle, log cabin or Henry Clay facing right. 
Private collector has duplicates of many rare plates. 


No. 353. 








pieces with maker’s name and location 
marked; several fine pieces from other co 
No. 354. 

NECKLACE OF EIGHTEEN OLD VERGE 
WATCH-COCKS, perfec condition, See von 
noisseur for March, 1911. Price $22. Mrs Eaves: 
F, CrumMeL, 1873 Hillside Aven 
land, Ohio. Biss. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES DISH, unusuall 
brilliant Sandwich glass, picture of old Glass 
Works, ship, log cabin and figure of early American 
president ploughing. No. 355. 

EARLY SANDWICH GLASS, Bristol; net floats. 
old prints of every description; furniture; quilt 
chests; sea chests; hooked rugs; other things 
Write wants. A. Austin Dunuam, Box 33 
Provincetown, Mass. Me 

FRANKLIN STOVE, very ornamental with two 
brass knobs. Was used with hand carved mantel in 
log house in Kentucky built prior to 1792. Box 35 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. ‘ 

COMB-BACK WINDSOR WRITING ARM 
CHAIR, good turnings, excellent, original condi- 
tion. Price $125. No. 346. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CARVED ITALIAN 
CHAIR, from north of Italy, belonged to a famous 
family. Price $100. No. 347. 

SHEFFIELD PLATE PLATTER with hot water 
pan 18x24 inches, $30; Sheffield caster, with 
three Waterford glass bottles, very fine $25; 
powder flasks in copper, brass, pewter. Also 
interesting early water color of Mt. Vernon, with 
gilt frame 19 x 23, $50. WeLL-SweeP ANTIQUE 
Suoppe, Mendhan, New Jersey. 

FRANKLIN STOVE, excellent condition; antique 
bug bootjack; three tavern tables; curly maple 
candlestand. Otp Vircin1a Suop, 816 Conneéticut 
Avenue, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


COLLECTOR. Am traveling in quest of antiques 
continuously. If I knew your wants would try 
to help you. Always have some rare things on 
hand. Henry W. Greene, 4 Birge Street, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

HOOKED RUGS, washed and restored _perfedly 
at the Wet, Sweep TAVERN AND TEA Howse, 
Mendham, New Jersey. Mrs. Epcar Garrig.p 
FisHER, specialist. The Tavern is filled with rare 
antiques, dug from the dust of New Jersey’s past. 

OLD PINE CUPBOARD 8 x6 ft. H hinges; maple 
slant front desk; eagle scroll mirror; six drawer 
maple chest; large Empire drop leaf table; two card 
tables; Windsor chairs; pine chests; bedside 
stands; lanterns; prints; Sandwich glass. Mary L. 
Newton, Concord Road, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Tel. g1-2. 

FRANKLIN STUDIO, 1124 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fourteen rooms of antiques. Among 
other things, 75 lamps; a giant collection of paper- 
weights; many fine tables; fine curly maple pieces 
and old chairs in sets. 

BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, antiques bought 
and sold; Windsor settee; Hepplewhite sideboard 
and egg table. Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 

PINK LUSTRE TEA SET; pine chests and lumber; 
beds; chairs; minature desk; swell front bureaus; 
glassware; front door with fan and sidelights. 
New Encitanp ANTIQUE SHOP, corner West 
Broadway and Union Street, Bangor, Maine. 

LADY’S SECRETARY in curly maple and cherry; 
large six-legged wavy maple table unusual design; 
six curly maple chairs. Reasonable. C. F. House, 
760 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ORIGINAL MODEL of Hudsen River boat in pet- 
fe& condition; many other antiques. Mrs. 
Hotpen, 123 N. Main Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 


MARLBORO, MASSACHUSETTS. General line; 
glass; pewter; china; always collecting something in- 
teresting. Grace and BELLE STEVENS, 232 Main St. 


Plainly 
untries, 
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For individual gifts select ANTIQUES 
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THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur 
who knows more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of 
Boston; rates and dates open on request. Joun E. 
SuLLIVAN, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, 50 different historicals; 150 
different conventionals, also colored plates, 50 
paper weights. Will buy, sell or exchange. Jos. 
YagcER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture, glass, quilts, 
rugs, mirrors, cup-plates, ornaments, embroideries, 
jewelry, and unusual things. Minnte M. WILtiams, 
128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 

[IF YOU WANT TO CHOOSE from a large collection 
of antiques, see A. L. Curtis at Harrington Park, 
New Jersey, on the Main Teaneck Road, eight 
miles from Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from 
Yonkers Ferry. 

ANTIQUES, hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Gu_rin, Pembroke, N. H. 

WHEN IN ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit the Antique Shop of Mr. and Mrs. M. S. 
Jacoss, 1236 Walnut St. We handle anything old. 


CUP-PLATES, historic, conventional, Flasks. Write 
for what you need to fill out your collection. Tuos. 
T. Wetmore, Saybrook, Conn. 

IDEAL LOCATION ANTIQUE SHOP, through 
and cross tourists’ routes. Center wealthy popula- 
tion. Tea room in conjunction, if desired. MERRIAM, 
Mt. Kisco, New York, telephone f00. 

AUTHENTIC BUST OF JOHN WESLEY, by 
Enoch Wood fine state of preservation. Mrs. 
W. F. Priest, 1816 Faxon Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. Twenty-five 
hundred rare bits of glass, china, brass, etc., chairs, 
tables, desks, mirrors. Mr. anp Mrs. GerorcEe 
Parker Bo.tes, Jr., Antiquarians, 35 Atkinsou 
Street. 
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SANDWICH GLASS, peacock pattern; pair eight- 
inch plates, $25; pair 734 inch deep dishes, $20; 
nine sauce dishes, ruffled edges, $15; rectangular 
dish Gothic pattern, 8 x 6, $15; long, narrow drop- 
leaf cherry table, Hepplewhite legs, ends and legs 
inlaid, unrestored, $25; cherry drop-leaf sewing 
table, two drawers, rope legs, $25. Mrs. Monroe 
OppENHEIM, Fort Edward, New York. 


BLUE CAMEO GLASS LAMP, milk glass base and 
stem, $40; pine blanket chest, $30; pine stretcher 
table, $25; curly-and-birdseye maple bureau-desk 
$100. THE Iron Gate, Fort Edward, New York. 


ODD—OLD SILVER SPOONS, thin patterns, 
from 60 to 200 years old, by different makers, 
American, useful Christmas or wedding gifts. 
GeorcE C, GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE MODEL of full-rigged 
clipper ship, 36 inches over all; also small model. O. 
Jounson, 21 Crocker Street, Somerville, Mass. 


RARE EARLY PENNSYLVANIA FURNITURE, 
in good original condition; pair proof specimen five 
slat-back turned chairs; walnut five panel back 
settee; Windsor table stand; oak and pine turned 
stretcher frame desk; moulded saw-buck -table; 
claw foot tilt-top tablé; carved walnut scroll 
pediment highboy; oak and painted chests, etc. 
Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Building, Chester, 
Pa. 


BEST OFFER TWO PAIRS IRON ANDIRONS, 
1o-inch and 12 inch; 2 pairs brass andirons, 10- 
inch and 12-inch, design Colonial; one bell 
flower glass dish, diameter 7 inches, height 4% 
inches; one vaseline glass dish, grapes and leaves 
and vine design, diameter 8 inches; height 534 
inches, base 4 inches; one covered glass dish 
thumb mark, extreme height 10 inches, diameter 
734 inches; several brass candlesticks, some in 
pairs, Colonial. Mrs. J. H. Krom, Jersey Shore, 
Pa. 

















COLLECTION OVER SIXTY PERFECT PIECES 
TABLE PEWTER, consisting of platters; plates; 
porringers; bowls and large dishes. Price $500. 
No. 351. 

GUILFORD CHEST; ship models; rare Sandwich 
eagle salt and candlestick; Chippendale mirror 
with eagle in frame; Queen Anne chair; Chippen- 
dale chair. GABRIELLE DE Brunswick, P. O. Box 
744, Woodmont, Conneéticut. 


BEAUTIFUL CARVED mahogany fourposter; set 
of six mahogany barred back chairs. No. 356. 


A BONNET TOP SLANT FRONT SECRETARY 
DESK with fine cabinet, four ball-and-claw feet, 
carved knees, on stretcher frame. Apply at 6 Ware 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Fowte. Telephone 
2245-J. 

PEMBROKE MAHOGANY TABLE, drop leaves, 
cut-out corners; beautifully carved pedestal, brass 
claw feet, $250; Empire mahogany console, marble 
serpentine top, lyre shaped mirror on carved beaded 
base, $55; mahogany shaving stand, line inlay, two 
drawers, bracket feet, $27; mahogany Colonial 
mirror, half column sides, panel top, $35; mahogany 
lowboy, shell and acanthus carving, ball and claw 
feet, $200; ‘handsome curly maple drop leaves, 
breakfast table, cut-out corners, carved mahogany 
legs, $100; curly maple tilt top candlestand, $45; 
set four unusual Phyfe style curly maple chairs, 
$125; small curly maple shaving stand, one drawer, 
swell front, $20; large collection, glass, china (deal- 
ers welcome). Kerns Art Suop, 1725 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FINE COPY OF OLD BREECHES BIBLE, 1589, 
original covers, brass bound. No. 357. 


LET ME FURNISH YOUR BEDROOM IN 
EARLY AMERICAN MAPLE BEDS; bureaus; 
dressing tables; small, slant top desks; day beds; 
chairs. Have also a Sheraton sideboard and sofa. 
Mrs. KaTHERINE Purpy, Colonial Studio, Lenox, 


Mass. 





























COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 





CALIFORNIA 
*M. A. LOOSE, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 
*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 


Haven. 


* *D, A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 


*A. E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 
‘DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP, Lyme. 
WARREN F. LEWIS, P.O. Box 114, Marion, Hart- 
ford County. General line. 
*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 
MRS. JOHN S. RATHBONE, 8 Park Place,Mystic. 
General line. 
*THE HANDICRAFT SHOP OF OLIVIA, 12 West 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich. 
*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 
*TREASURE HOUSE, 659 Ferry Road, Stratford. 
SAMUEL WOLF, 723 State Street, New Haven, 
General line. 
ILLINOIS 
‘LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


MAINE 
*COBB & DAVIS, Rockland. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broad- 
way and Union Street, Bangor. General line. 


MARYLAND 
JOHN G. MATTHEWS, 8 East Franklin Street, 
Baltimore. Antiques and interior decorations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*THE JOHN ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Plymouth. 
“ANDERSON & RUFLE,’ 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
i bridge—Repairers and general line. 
‘BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston. 
R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 


*CARESWELL COTTAGE, Marshfield. 





MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL COMPANY, 
151 Charles Street, Boston. General line. 
EMMA A. CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 
*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston Hooked 


rugs. 
A. L DEAN COMPANY, 60 Harrison Avenue, 

Taunton. General line. 

*F, J. FINNERTY, 6 Newton Rd.; Haverhill. 

*A. L. FIRMIN, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 

of old brasses. 

*FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN, 67 Charles St., 
Boston. 

ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, specialist in repair of stenciled and 
painted furniture. 

*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
—Antique jewelry and silver. 

*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 

*CLIFTON W. GREENE, 545 Concord St., Fram- 
ingham. a 

*MARION A. GREENE, Grafton, Mass. 

*J. GROSSMAN, 42 Charles St., Boston. 

*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 

*E. C. HALL, 145 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow. 

*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 

*KATHERINE N.LORING, Ye Old Halle, Wayland. 

MRS. J. HERBERT MARBLE, 2 Salem St., Brad- 

ford District, Haverhill. General line. 

*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 

*WM. B. McCARTHY, 961 South Street, Roslindale. 

*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Auétioneers and Appraisers. 

*HELEN M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. 

*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 

*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles 
St., Boston. 


*WALLACE NUTTING, Framingham Center,— 
Books on antiques. 

*F. C. POOLE, Bonds Hill, Gloucester, Mass. 

LOUISE R. READER, 417 Westford St., Lowell— 

General line. 

*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 

*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 

*SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW, 147 Tremont St., 
Boston. 

*SPRIGINGS & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill 
and Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 

*MRS. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams St., E. Milton. 

*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 

*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. : 
*THE VILLAGE GREEN SHOP, 59 South Main 

St., Ipswich. 
*GEORGE VAN VLECK BROTHERS, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St.. 
Greenfield—General line. 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP (S. E. H. Safford), 682 
Main St., Fitchburg—General line. 
*THE WITCH HOUSE, Salem. 
*S. ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett 


MISSOURI 
YE OLDE TYME SHOPPE, 117 South Ninth St., 
St. Joseph. General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

E. ANTON, Dover, N. H. Opposite Depot 3rd St. 
General Line. 

J. L. COLEMAN, 217 Market Street, Portsmouth. 
Antiques, ship models, etc. 

COLLECTORS’ LUCK. (E. R Guerin), Pembroke 
Street, Pembroke, N. H. General line. 

MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 

KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP (Mrs. Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 

GENERAL MONTGOMERY HOUSE, Antique 
Shop and Tea Room, Haverhill. 








Anything of interest to American collectors may be appropriately and properly advertised in ANTIQUES =f 255 






























































J. F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
*WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY, 46 Grove Street, 
Haddonfield. General line. 

WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. : 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 

Audtioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
B. EMERSON, 21 Darwin Street, Rochester. Gen- 

eral line. 

*COLONIAL ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart Ave., 
Ithaca. 

*MRS. A. K. DRESSER, 11 E 8th Street, New York. 

*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 

HALL’S ANTIQUE STUDIO, 44 Allen St., Buffalo 

—General line. 

*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 

*MARY LENT, 9 East 8th Street, N. Y. 

*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 114E. goth St., N. Y. 

*H. A. & K.S. McKEARIN, 735 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 

*F, NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave., N. Y 

*FLORIAN PAPP, 525 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 

*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 

*NAYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., N. Y. 

*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., N. Y. 

*G. W. RICHARDSON & SON, Richardson Sq., 
Auburn. 





*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave., 
Pelham. 

*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

*S. P. SKINNER, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

FLORENCE W. UPSON, Dundee—General line. 

*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Rd., Pleasantville. 

*KATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
LoL. 


OHIO 
GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland—Interior Decorator, Antiques, Ob- 
jects of Art. 
*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 10:3 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern. Brasses. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, Crozer 
Chester Pa. Selected early furniture. 
FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc. 
WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co.—General line. 
LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT, West Chester, 
R. F. D. 2, General line. 
—: ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St., 
Phila. 
E. W. PENROSE, Carlisle. Early American furni- 
ture; glass and pewter. 
PHIL. ANTIQUE CO., 7th & Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


Building, 





*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 
Phila. 

A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Beth 
eral line. 

SALTZGIVER’S ART & ANTIQUE SHO) 
N. 2d St., Harrisburg. Early Penn, furniture 
Stiegel glass. ioe 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., 


RHODE ISLAND 
*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow: 
East Providence—Antique glassware, china, 
*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock rep 
*PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE COMPANY, 
Westminster St., Providence. 


*MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Waterman St., Provi- : 


dence. 
VERMONT 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction, 


VIRGINIA 
J. K. BEARD, Richmond. Antiques in the 
MRS. B. BROCKWELL, 232 North Market 
Petersburg. General line. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MRS. CORDLEY, 812 17th Street, N. W. Authe 
antiques. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St., N, 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conn 
Ave., N.W.—Early American Furniture, P 
Glass. 


ENGLAND 


*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
*H, STUART PAGE, 129 Bridge St., Warring 








There 1s nothing so effective as a 


Ship Lantern in Brass 


We have many rare items of interest 
to collectors of early Americana. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
Puita., Pa. 


For 25 years we have been identified with collectors of 


things antique 


William K. Mackay Compan 
Auctioneers & Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) Tr tepHone, Congress 1593 


(olleétions of Antiques and all kinds of househ 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for s 





a KARLY % 
American Furniture 


Fine Sandwich and 


Blown Glass 
Bell Flower and Ivy Glass aways in stock 


IDA J. KETCHEN 
New Rocue _te, N.Y. 


10 Division STREET : 





The TREASURE HOUS] 


The Quaintest Antique Shop on the Boston Post Road 


¢ 


Hooked Rugs, Furniture 
and Early Glass 


‘ 


659 Ferry Boulevard, STRATFORD, Co 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 





From the News Stand? 


| BD aoe you pick up this copy ANTIQUES casually as you 
passed a stand? If so, greetings, and may the acquaint- 
ance continue! To insure it just send your card and a check 
for $4.00. Your subscription will begin with the next num- 


ber. What could be simpler? 
ANTIQUES: 


A 


January, 1924. 


683 Atlantic Avenue $2 


As a (Christmas Gift 
FAVORITE Curistmas Gir is a subscription to 
ANTIQUES. Just a line to us and your check for $4. 
and we will see that your wish is appropriately announced.” 
The subscription will begin with the new volum 


Boston, Mass. 





~4256}- 


An unbroken subscription file of ANTIQUES is a sound investment 
































Jordan Marsh Company 
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T he Antique Room 


Offers a Most Unusual Selection of Tables in 
Diverse Shapes, together with Sets of 
Matched Chairs | 


Mott PircuHer TABLE BREAKFAST TABLE 
“TIGER” Mapie TABLE bes Work Tastes 


PEMBROKE | ABLES BEDsIDE TABLES | 
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Both are Mahogany 


HE CHAIR is one of the best 

pieces of Chippendale’s work 
that have appeared upon the mar- 
ket in the last decade. It is very 
similar to one shown in Macquoid’s 
“Age of Mahogany.” The shape of 
the chair is delightful. It has the 
deep, wide seat which the chairs of 
the time had to have because of 
the crinoline skirts of the eight- 
eenth-century belles and the stiff- 
ened coat-tails of the courtiers. 
The rich carving is superb. The arms 
and the lugs on the legs termi- 
nate in an eagle’s head carrying 
an asp. 


The secretaire belongs to the 
same period. Itisveryrare to find the 
dental and fluted cornices of so old 
a piece in the perfect condition 
which this displays. The astral 
mouldings on the doors are very 
fine. The top drawer pulls out to 
disclose a very fine interior filled 
with pigeonholes and drawers and 
fitted with leather for writing. All 
the brass handles are original. 

You are cordially invited to in- 
spect these unusual pieces, which 
are to be found on our third floor. 
Correspondence with collectors and 
museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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